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YEARNINGS 


BY CAROLINE REYNOLDS 


Perhaps, the sloping hills are gray with rain today, 

With mist-clouds lying low where cupping canyons dip. 
Perhaps, the new-leaved trees are burgeoning in bloom, 

And droop their fragile buds beneath the rain’s soft drip. 


Perhaps, the cabin door stands wide for me today, 
Perhaps, the jeweled drops that gleam against the pane 
Are red with firelight sheen and gold with candleglow— 
And on the bending roof there comes the drip of rain. 


Perhaps, the valley lights are haloed with the mist, 

And o’er the meadow lands the brooding sky is gray. 
Perhaps—O, Heart of Mine, the soul 0’ me is sad, 

The rain is on the hills, and I am far away. 
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AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET 

USTAVO, Francisco, and, perhaps, Emilio Ma- 

dero have fallen victims to the hatred of Felix 
Diaz and his co-conspirator, General Huerta, both of 
whom owe their lives to the mistaken leniency of the 
assassinated president. When the Vera Cruz fiasco 
left Felix Diaz outside the breastworks, so to say, 
we ventured the opinion that the only way to insure 
peace to the country and stability to the established 
order was to deal summarily with the rebel leader. 
Because of Diaz’ powerful alliances, and yielding to 
his humane instincts, Madero commuted the death 
penalty to life imprisonment. It was a fatal blunder. 
Huerta is not to be caught making similar error. No- 
body doubts that the deposed governor of Chihuahua, 
Abraham Gonzales, now subjected to courtmartial 
trial for an alleged revolutionary plot, will be ad- 
judged guilty and shot. That is the Huerta way of 
establishing peace. Ninety-five mutineers took the 
blindfold-dead wall route at Sauz Monday, which 
wholesale slaughter has had a pacificatory effect on 
the “irregulars” at Juarez and elsewhere. The con- 
stitution of Mexico is as dead as the murdered Ma- 
ero. 

If Zapata is foolish enough to put his head into the 
Huerta trap now being baited for his reception he 
will deserve to lose it. He has had an object lesscn 
in treachery of late that should require no elucida- 
tion. If he ventures within clutching distance of the 
betrayer of Madero, expecting to be loaded with 
honors in return for his promise of allegiance, the 
Zapatistas may as well prepare to elect a new leader. 
They will never see him again. However, Zapata has 
proved his shrewdness in the past; he is surely too 
cunning to be gulled into a feeling of false security 
by Huerta’s specious protestations. Zapata dead were 
worth a dozen live cabinet officials. 


What Mexico now ‘aces is military rule of the 
most arbitrary description. The policy of the pro- 
visional government is outlined in the naming of 
army generals of the old Diaz type as governors of 
the various states and each will rule at the point of a 
bayonet. The army is to be largely augmented and 
Mexico will resound to the clank of spurs and sabers 
for a time, with the constitution a thing of shreds 
and patches. Perhaps, Huerta and Diaz acted patrio- 
tically in murdering Madero and Suarez, but we fail 
to see it in that light. The commonest instincts of 
gratitude for past favors should have allowed the de- 
posed president an escort to the coast, after the man- 
ner Porfirio Diaz was treated hy his successor. Per- 
haps, it was necessary to sacrifice the two down-and- 
outers in order to preserve Mexico from interven- 
tion, but humanity rebels at the procedure. As it is 
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the request of the United States for decent treatment 
of Madero has been ignored; his murderers are in 
the saddle and our ambassador is in daily conference 
with his good friends, the Huerta-Diaz assassins. 


MR. PERKINS’ FALLACIOUS REASONING 

PEAKING at the annual dinner of the Los An- 

geles Chamber of Commerce Saturday evening 
on “Our Commercial Future” Mr. George W. Per- 
kins told his hearers that the only way actually and 
permanently to dissolve the trusts is to prohibit the 
cause of their existence, “which cause,” he declared, 
“lies-in the myriad inventionsehaving as their sole 
object the annihilation of time and space, which 
means just ane thing—consolidation and centraliza- 
tion.” Against the Perkins view of trusts, their cause 
and their alleged cure let us set forth the views of 
President-Elect Wilson as enunciated by him in his 
pre-election campaign talks and Jater presented in his 
book, “The New Freedom,” in which is expressed 
the new spirit of democracy as interpreted by the 
chosen leader o1 the Democratic party. 


Mr. Wilson declares that wherever there is mo- 
nopoly, not only is there no incentive to improve, but, 
improvement being costly in that it “scraps” old ma- 
chinery and destroys the value of old products, there 
is a positive motive against improvement. “Of 
course,” he continues, “I am not saying that all in- 
vention has been stopped by the growth of trusts, but 
I think it is perfectly clear, that invention’in many 
fields has been discouraged, that inventors have been 
prevented from reaping the full fruits of their in- 
genuity and industry, and that mankind has been de- 
prived of many comforts and conveniences, as well as 
of the opportunity of buying at lower prices.” 


This is a diametrically opposite position to that 
taken by Mr. Perkins, who intimates that the trusts 
are the result of inventions rather than the arbitrary 
discourager of them. In brief, says Mr. Wilson, if 
the trust doesn’t want you to manufacture your labor- 
saving device, you will not be allowed to, unless you 
have money of your own and are willing to risk it 
fighting the monopolistic trust with its vast resources. 
Mr. Wilson’: cure for the trusts is not that offered 
by Mr. Perkins. Business can be untrammeled, de- 
clares the President-Elect, only by abolishing tariff 
favors, railroad discrimination, credit denials, and all 
forms of unjust handicaps against the little man. Mr. 
Perkins did not once allude to the tariff as the real 
progenitor of the trusts. He did not tell his hearers 
what many uf them, doubtless, know, that, under the 
high tariff, there has been formed—to employ Mr. 
Wilson’s language—“a networ!: of factories which in 
their connection dominate the markets of the United 
States and establish their own prices.” Mr. Perkins 
is a protectionist. Not of the old order, whose ex- 
cuse for the doctrine was founded on the building 
up of our infant industries—we have none in that 
class now—but of the new order that wants govern- 
ment to guarantee a “reasonable profit” to the man 
seeking favors of congress. “lhe viciousness of. this 
system is that the guarantee is granted at the expense 
of the consumer, who is debarred from buying in the 
cheapest market. 


What Alr. Perkins had to say regarding the in- 
come tax was sound and sensible and is worthy of 
hearty indorsement. What he had to say about our 
lack of ships to carry our tradestuffs through the 
Panama canal was not so satisfactory. He did not 
go to the root of the matter and explain w/y our 
merchant marine has become the poor thing it is. 
Yet he knows; he knows of the antiquated naviga- 
tion laws and the ruthless interdictions that compel 
vessel interests to pay from one-third to a_ half 








more for ships built at home than they can be ob- 
tained abroad in order to have the proud privilege of 
flying the American flag and, incidentally, feed fat 
the steel trust. No, we regret to say that Mr. Per- 
kins missed the vital point in telling his auditors 
have to dissolve the trusts for all time. That cannot 


be, and he must realize it, until the means of foster- 
ing the growth of particular groups of industry at 
the expense of the economic vitality of the remainder 
of the country is eradicated by abolishing the special 
privileges that a high protective tariff has bestowed. 


MRS. PANKHURST’S DEVOTION TESTED 
VEN those who deprecate the mistaken course of 
the militant suffragettes across the water must 
admire the courage the women are displaying in their 
devotion to the cause for which they have enlisted. 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, militant leader, held with- 
out bail for inciting her followers to the dynamiting 
of the Lloyd George country home, has elected to go 
to prison rather than give a pledge that she would 
participate in no more militant demonstrations. For 
this loyalty to principle, deplorably awry though it 1s, 
Mrs. Pankhurst is denied her freedom. Naturally, 
had she chosen the other course and agreed to be 
good the example thus set would have weakened the 
resolution of the rank-and-file materially. Doubtless, 
this was planned by the authorities and checkmated 
by Mrs. Pankhurst’s adherence to the standards she 
has preached. 


It is interesting to note that Mrs. Pankhurst has 
been agitating for the vote for women for thirty- 
three years. In a Christmas message she sent to her 
fellow-members of the Women’s Social Political Un- 
ion last December she stated that her long experi- 
ence of suffrage and other reform ‘movements has 
taught her that for the voteless, militancy is the only 
effective weapon. She reiterated her belief in these 
words: “At this moment, | am more firmly con- 
vinced than ever of the moral righteousness and the 
political necessity of militant methods.” Later, she 
adds: “Perhaps, if all suffragists had taken their 
share in the milder militancy which so many of them 
approved without adopting, the more violent acts 
committed lately might never have been needed. But 
we have to deal with the situation as it exists. The 
events of the past year have made us realize more 
fully than ever that a government measure is essen- 
tial to the enactment of women’s enfranchisement.” 

In this we catch a hint of the spirit of the leader 
which she has been so successful in transmitting to 
her fellow members. Our experience with the suf- 
frage question on this side of the Atlantic is proof 
that Mrs. Pankhurst’s theory is erroneous, assuming 
that masculine human nature is no whit different 
over there than here. But it 1s this militant spirit, 
nevertheless, as exemplified in Mrs. Pankhurst’s re- 
fusal to abstain from further demonstrations, pend- 
ing her trial, that suggests a guarantee of future 
triumph. The desire for suffrage has become a 
passion, so deep-rooted that no personal sacrifice will 
be regarded as too great if ultimate victory is as- 
sured by making it. With Robert Louis Stevenson 
the militant suffragists are prepared— 


To go on for ever, and fail; and go on again, 
To be mauled to the earth, and arise; 

And contend for the shade of a word, 

And a thing not seen with the eyes; 

With a half of a broken hope for a pillow at night, 
That somehow the right is the right, 

And the smooth shal! bloom from the rough. 


It is sublime devotion, a winning policy, perhaps; 
criminally wrong in its methods and bound to prove 
painfully disastrous to those convicted of violating 
the law, but compelling admiration in spite of the ir- 
ritation engendered by the lawless acts committed. 
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Sympathizing as we do with the object of the W. 5S. 
P. U. we are yet impelled to denounce the methods 
pursued to accomplish the aim sought. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst is facing a fourteen-year sentence, if found 
guilty. The government must prosecute to a finish 
or acknowledge itself powerless to enforce its laws. 
Perhaps, the cause requires this prominent victim to 
gain the inheritance women feel is their due. 


MR. TAFT’S EXCELLENT BUDGET PLAN 
LTHOUGH the Crvil War ended nearly fifty 
years ago it will surprise many citizens to learn 
that the country is still carrying a large part of its 
war debt, in spite of the fact that for a number of 
years, of late, the revenues of the government have 
largely exceeded the expenses. Jn his message to 
congress, in all probability his last formal communi- 
cation, in which he submits his plan for a budget as 
a means for locating responsibility for receipts and 
expenditures, Mr. Taft calls attention to this public 
debt of upward of a thousand million dollars, in the 
form of legal-tender notes. Reason for the non- 
refunding of this indebtedness is attributed to our 
admittedly vicious system of banking and currency. 
Every objection to the retirement of the greenback, 
says the President, so often voiced in the past, is now 
without force. He continues: 


These outstanding obligations of the government 
(the legal-tender notes) are a constant menace 
both to government and private credit—a menace 
which has operated adversely to the successful 
financing of treasury deficits in periods of business 
depression by draining the treasury of its gold— 
one which would be found even more serious in 
case the nation should need again to fall back on 
its credit as a matter of military necessity. 


With the treasury demand notes of $346,000,000 the 
total indebtedness to be sunk is $1,310,000,000. Mr. 
Taft recommends taking into the sinking fund the 
$150,000,000 gold reserve against greenbacks outstand- 
ing, and the $137,000,000 advanced from the general 
fund to build the Panama canal, and issuing gold 
certificates to the extent of $287,000,000. Then he 
would issue $59,000,000 more bonds to retire the re- 
mainder of the outstanding treasury notes, which 
would leave an interest-bearing debt of the govern- 
ment amounting to $1,160,000,000 of all maturities, 
against which sinking fund requirements would be 
calculated. If it were determined to retire the pres- 
ent debt after July 1, 1914—our present legal require- 
ment to be set aside is $60,000,000 a year—it would 
call for about $45,000,000 annually for a period of 
twenty years, with, of course, an additional sum to 
provide for any new bond issues authorized mean- 
while. 


At present, the sinking fund resource is a farce— 
merely a bookkeeping claim of $809,000,000. Mr. 
Taft would amend the law so as to adapt the annual 
charge against the revenues to the actual require- 
ments and asks that the book balance be canceled. To 
provide gold with which to retire the greenbacks, he 
recommends the transfer of $150,000,000 general-fund 
gold reserve to the sinking fund as well as the $137,- 
000,000 advanced for the isthmian cana! from the 
general fund, the latter amount to be obtained by 
issue of twenty-year bonds of the national govern- 
ment. Then, to insure the independence of the sink- 
ing fund law in the future, he further recommends 
that the chairman of the senate finance committee, 
the chairman of the house ways and means commit- 
tee, the attorney general and the secretary of the 
treasury be made ex-officio a sinking-fund commis- 
sion, and that the controller of the currency shall be 
required each year to audit and state the sinking- 
fund account to the President and the congress. 

Certainly, this seems not an unreasonable mode of 
procedure and one that promises definite and satisfac- 
tory results. We believe Mr. Wilson is broad enough 
to avail himself of these suggestions for the good of 
the nation. Our obligations, half a century old, are 
a menace to the country’s financial standing and 
should be wiped out—and the Taft way seems to be 
eminently feasible. This is only one of many excel- 
lent recommendations offered by the retiring Presi- 
dent in his budget plan for the consideration of con- 
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tion whose government is doing business without a 
budget and in submitting estimates of revenues and 
expenditures he is merely following the ordinary 
course of procedure of the head of the executive 
branch of any corporation at its annual meeting. He 
finds the increasing need for an executive account of 
stewardship. The executive officers under the con- 
stitutional President must be held accountable for 
economy in the expenditure of public funds and 
when it is considered that they are charged with 
money transactions averaging $14,000,000 each busi- 
ness day, the advantage to congress of getting before 
it a concrete statement and proposal is apparent. 
Such a statement is designed to facilitate the work 
of the deliberating branch of government in deter- 
mining the details of appropriations. Not only will 
it serve as an instrument through which a perspective 
may be gained, but, as the President suggests, as an 
index through which members of congress and the 
public may obtain exact information as a basis for 
judgment concerning problems of public business. 





FEARFUL VERBOSITY OF LEGISLATURE 
ENDING legislation certainly needs the inspec- 
tion given it by representative members of the 

three score chambers of commerce in California, now 
in session in San Francisco. An idea of the enormity 
of the work before them may be gained by referring 
to the synopses of the senate and house bills intro- 
duced. Take those referred to the judiciary com- 
mittees, for instance. [In the senate we find 595 sep- 
arate measures and in the house 575, making a total 
of 1170 bills for the two sets of committeemen to ex- 
amine—on their merits or otherwise. It is a hercu- 
lean task which alone would demand the undivided 
attention of the entire legislature, to the exclusion of 
all other business, if more than a perfunctory con- 
sideration were to given to each bill. It is obvious 
that slipshod work must attend such an avalanche of 
proposed measures. It is a physical impossibility to 
make intelligent discrimination within the time limit. 

In the two weeks remaining, before the legislature 
enters upon the final half of the session, attempt will 
be made by the various civic organizations to sift the 
wheat from the chaff and offer recommendatons, but 
the gigantic nature of the undertaking renders it a 
well-nigh hopeless procedure. The sixty chambers of 
commerce, as noted, are endeavoring to single out the 
proposed measures whose passage would prove a 
positive menace to the welfare of the state. Until the 
report of the executive tommittee is received, to 
which body has been assigned the duty of separating 
the good from the bad, with pertinent comment on 
its action, all that can be done is to make individual 
criticism of the more flagrant breaches of sanity com- 
mitted by the untrained and illiterate would-be law- 
makers, whose woeful activities have so inundated 
Sacramento with their freakish fancies. 

We doubt if any legislature of any state exceeded 
our own in respect to the flood of fool proposals in- 
troduced in a given time. A glance at the enate 
docket reveals that Senator Boynton, for example, is 
the author of 120 bills, resolutions and amendments. 
We are not yet prepared to say how many are wise 
or otherwise. Senator Gates is a close second with 
117 of his own paternity and seven “by request.” 
Senator Hewitt comes next with 103. The irrepres- 
sible Caminetti is easily third with 97; Senator An- 
derson has slipped in 80; Thompson of Alhambra is 
the author of 60. Our own Senator Carr must show 
cause why he is guilty of 43. Truly, it is a fearful 
and wonderful evidence of fecundity of verbal ex- 
pression. Whether or not the authors are to be 
felicitated or decried it is yet too early to determine, 
but the verbosity exhibited causes one to entertain 
grave suspicions, 

In the assembly individual industry did not quite 
attain to the numerical heights reached by the sev- 
eral senators cited, but when it is shown that Boh: 
nett of San Jose is responsible for 88, Benedict of 
Los Angeles 78, W. C. Clark of Oakland 66, Elliot ot 
Riverside 61, Inman of Sacramento 59 and our own 
Howard J. Fish 47, the awful character of their de- 


gress. Mr. Taft points out that ours is the only na- | predations verbally and tentatively may be feebly 
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realized. What a slaughter is in store for the major 
part of these and the other seven or eight thousand 
bills introduced! Not since the flood at Johnstown 
have we seen such a cataclysm overtake a cowering 
commuuity as this one having its genesis in Sacra- 
mento and from whose threatened impingement the 
entire citizenry vainly essays to shrink. 


“NO SURRENDER OATES” 

ASTERN papers in commenting on the sublime 

sacrifice of Captain Oates of the Scott expedi- 
tion who, crippled by frozen feet and hands and suf- 
fering tortures from scurvy, hobbled out to meet 
death in the blizzard, rather than burden his com- 
rades longer with his helpless incubus, recall that in 
the South African war he gave signal account of 
himself. At one time he and a detached party were 
surrounded by Boers who mercilessly shelled their 
position. Oates refused to surrender. When the last 
man in his command had exhausted his ammunition 
and crawled away the brave British officer kept on 
firing at the enemy and eventually the latter drew 
off, leaving the captain alone in the redoubt. For 
this he earned the sobriquet of “No Surrender Oates.” 


It was of such stuff that Captain Scott’s right hand 
man in the dash to the south pole was made. With 
his poor feet a blackened and cracked mass of open 
wounds, his hands in little better condition, his body 
attacked by that mast dreaded of all arctic and ant- 
arctic diseases, the scurvy, for days he had been a 
helpless drag on his companions, already under se- 
vere handicap by reason of the mental collapse of 
Petty Officer Evans wntil death intervened. Realiz- 
ing that if he remained Captain Scott with the other 
two survivors would stick by him and knowing that 
food and fuel were practically exhausted, with a smile 
on his face and a simple word of farewell on his lips 
he raised the flap of the tent and deliberately immo- 
lated himself to give his comrades the chance that he 
knew they would not take so long as he remained 
with them. 


We have met its parallels in American history, but 
the sublimity of the sacrifice, nevertheless, commands 
the highest admiration. There were no inspiring con- 
ditions to nerve him to this heroic act. For all he 
knew the world would never heard of it, never even 
learn of his fate, but the equally brave Scott, mini- 
mizing all his own misfortunes, in his last message 
did not fail to reveal the tender regard of the brave 
Oates for his associates whose perilous condition had 
been accented by his misfortunes. We hope the Brit- 
ish government, in recognizing the heroism of Cap- 
tain Scott, in refusing to desert the sick members of 
his party, will not fail to take cognizance of the 
equally heroic conduct of Captain Oates and at least 
accord his memory a marble effigy in that British 
Valhalla, Westminister Abbey, along with other me- 
mortals to the illustrious dead. 





SETTLING AN HISTORIC QUESTION 

ECAUSE there have been three different versions 

circulated, each purporting to be the authentic 
address of Abraham Lincoln at the dedication of the 
Gettysburg national cemetery, November 19, 1863, all 
identical in thought, but differing slightly in expres- 
sion, the senate of the United States has adopted a 
resolution authorizing a committee to report the cor- 
rect version. The motive in so doing is to be sure of 
the text before inscribing it on the Lincoln memorial 
proposed to be built on the banks of the Potomac. 
Accompanying the resolution Senator Root presented 
a letter from the commander-in-chief of the Loyal 
Legion, alleging that more than one hundred versions 
of Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg address were pub- 
lished. 

There should not be serious difficulty in arriving at 
the facts. Messrs. Nicolay and Hay have gone into 
the subject exhaustively in their admirably edited 
Life. They have shown that the three versions are: 
(1) The original autograph MS. draft, written by Mr. 
Lincoln partly at Washington and partly at Gettys- 
burg. (2) The version made by the shorthand re- 
porter on the stand at Gettysburg when it was de- 
livered, and printed in the leading newspapers of the 
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country the following morning. (3) The revised 
copy, made a few days afterward, upon a careful 
comparison of other two. It is the latter, the one 
favored by Mr. Lincoln, that should be perpetuated in 
marble or bronze, as proposed. The more so because, 
the year following its delivery, Mr. Lincoln made an 
autograph copy for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Fair at 
Baltimore, in 1864, sales of which, in facsimile, netted 
handsome return for the fund sought to be raised. 


This, we are satisfied, is the version to be used and 
we hope the senate committee will reach a like con- 
clusion. Its noble simplicity, its grandeur of thought, 
its wonderful humanity, its perfection of expression, 
combine to render it an English classic. No wonder 
that Edward Everett, who was the orator of the day 
at Gettysburg, wrote to Mr. Lincoln: “I should be 
glad if I could flatter myself that | came as near to 
the central idea of the occasion in two hours as you 
did in two minutes.” It is of interest to learn that 
before delivering the address Lincoln told a friend: 
“Tt is a flat failure. The people won’t like it.’ How 
mistaken he was! It was received with enthusiasm 


by those who heard it, we are told, and has ever since | 


ranked among the world’s great orations. That Mr. 
Lincoln eliminated the rather flowery quotation he 
had borrowed from Daniel Webster’s famous reply 
to Hayne, beginning: “When my eyes turn to behold 
for the last time the sun in heaven,” was a wise de- 
cision. His simple language, expressing such lofty 
sentiments, would have ill-comported with Webster’s 
rhetorical flight. Let us have the Lincoln speech, in 
all its beautiful simplicity, preserved in the manner 
contemplated, for posterity to admire. 


FATUOUS SUPPORT OF FREE TOLL HUMBUG 
DVOCATES of the free toll canal subsidy hum- 
bug have queer ideas on that subject. One of 
the most fantastic “arguments” we have met is that 
offered by the Los Angeles Examiner which is found 
printing this sort of farrago: 


Englishmen are complaining because we allow 
our coastwise ships to go through the canal with- 
out paying. They ought to thank their lucky stars 
that we permit their ships and the ships of other 
nations to go through on equal terms with our own 
sea-going ships. As a matter of fact, if American 
rights were properly protected, every kind of an 
American ship, coastwise or otherwise, would go 
through the canal free, and our European friends, 
who didn’t pay for the canal, would be permitted 
to support it and keep it going by paying a good 
price for its use. 

Not a reference to our solemn obligation, voiced 
in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, entitling ships of all 
nations to enjoy the canal on an equahty. “And we 
actually put them on a par with our own vessels,” 
exclaims the Examiner, pretending to be amazed at 
such liberal treatment. How ridiculous to say that if 
American rights were properly protected, every kind 
of American ship, coastwise or otherwise, would go 
through the canal free, while the foreign ships would 
be permitted to support it by paying a good round 
price for its use. Why should the people of the en- 
tire country be compelled to pay for a big, commer- 
cial undertaking so that a comparatively few ship- 
owners might profit? As to the burden being borne 
by the foreigners, wholly aside from our treaty pledge 
is the economic question, which involves competition 
with Suez. Any rate above a certain schedule would 
send the ships of all nations through the European 
cut-off to the exclusion of our enterprise. The Ex- 
aminer argues like a schoolboy. 


lf to be desirous of having the honor of America 
remain untarnished is to be sentimental, we must ad- 
mit the “weakness.” Perhaps, it is unpatriotic to 
strive to keep our flag unspotted, our country un- 
blemished, but we want experter opinion on this sub- 
ject than the Examiner can furnish. Moreover, the 
application of hard, common sense would give the 
decision to that argument which held that the upkeep 
of the canal should be derived from the interests 
that used it most. Here is a project costing $400,- 
000,000 whose legitimate source of income it is pro- 
posed to restrict so that a natural monopoly may en- 
joy still further privileges. Heaven knows why. Cer- 
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tainly, the taxpayers generally will not benefit by such 
insidious procedure. If the Examiner would or could 
offer sound reasons for its support of the free toll 
measure instead of indulging in buncombe there 
would be more respect for its utterances. One is al- 
most inclined tu believe that William Randolph Hearst 
wrote the editorial himself, it is so fatuous. 


DR. FRIEDMANN MUST PROVE HIMSELF 
ROFOUNDLY, is it to be hoped that Dr. Fred- 
erick F. Friedmann will be able to demonstrate 
beyond any doubt that he has discovered a specific 
cure for tuberculosis. If the medical fraternity is 
skeptical on that point it has good cause for its atti- 
tude. When one considers the army of empiricists 
whose nostrums have been heralded as partaking of 
the miraculous in their efficaciousness, only to be dis- 
proved when the tests were applied, it is not surpris- 
ing that conscientious medical men prefer to wait for 
proof before committing themselves for or against. 
Nor can Dr. Friedmann object to this aloofness. He 
has yet to demonstrate the vaunted power of his al- 
leged remedy. His secretive methods are not in ac- 
cordance with the ethics of the profession. A posi- 
tive cure for one of the greatest ills of humanity 
should not be kept bottled in the discoverer’s cabinet. 


There is strong note of pathos in the avalanche of 
pleas descending on the Berlin physician beseeching 
help. Letters, telegrams, personal calls have poured 
in upon the German savant, necessitating the engage- 
ment of a corps of assistants to reply to the numer- 
ous requests. It is encouraging to know that the 
United States government is arranging to make a 
thorough test of the alleged cure, also that the doctor 
is planning to open a free dispensary in New York 
for the treatment of all patients who apply. Nat- 
urally, the state medical board will have to be pla- 
cated. Not holding a license to practice Dr. Friedmann 
will not be allowed to administer ‘15 culture person- 
ally, until he has complied with the rules imposed for 
the protection of the public. But, meanwhile, he 1s 
not estopped from indirect practice, through the 
medium of reputable New York physicians. 


According to the doctor it will require six weeks 
to instruct even skilled physicians in the application 
of his remedy. Meanwhile, he hopes the state laws 
will not be so rigorously enforced that he will be un- 
able to do work himself. This is a little disturbing 
as indicating a desire to have the bars let down be- 
fore he has proved himself, but it may be that his 
wish is based on the highest humanitarian principles. 
We should like to see a disposition evinced to give 
his culture to mankind through the United States 
government. Perhaps, this may be accomplished 
when sufficient cures have attested its merits, con- 
gress appropriating a sum large enough to reward the 
discoverer adequately. 


VIEWING OUR PET DOCTRINE ASKANCE 
ROM South America come various intimations 
of nervousness resulting from the reaffirmation 

of the Monroe Doctrine in the United States senate 
through Senator’s Lodge resolution following the 
Magdalena Bay affair. This resolution, in effect, 
stated that the United States government could not 
allow the acquisition of harbors or similar territory 
by corporations which would practically place them 
in control of powers not American. In other words, 
it takes cognizance of private enterprise as a possible 
agent of a foreign government, not an unreasonable 
view when international law is concerned. The right 
of a government to protect the commercial interests 
of its subjects, by force of arms if necessary, has 
been well established. Great Britain in the Trans- 
yaal, the United States in Venezuela, are two prece- 
dents to remember. The acquisition of points of 
strategic importance by corporations owned outside 
of the Americas, therefore, would be a_ constant 
menace. 

So far as can be learned there has been little pro- 
test again this action in Europe, it being regarded as 
a logical outcome of the Monroe Doctrine, upon 
which it is founded, and it is all the more surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find this nervous attitude emanat- 
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ing from Peru’s leading journal, the Valparaiso Dia: 


What, then, will become of the autonomy, the in- 
dividuality of the Spanish American countries? If 
international law treats of that sacred thing, the 
personality of the different states which constitute 
the civilized world, of the perfect right that they 
possess to manage their domestic business with- 
out first asking leave of some other power, why 
does the United States claim any rights in this 
matter and arrogate the power of exercising tute- 
lage over those countries whose inhabitants speak 
the Castilian tongue in the continent of America? 
Now we know that no one has asked for Yankee 
protection, that doubtful protection which is so 
fatal in its effects, the results of which we are 
able to measure by what has happened in Cuba, in 
San Domingo, in Haiti, and in several of the re- 
publics of Central America, where the heavy heel 
of the conqueror from the North has fallen with 
implacable force on every single project of civic 
activity. 


Moreover, Argentine, Brazil, and Colombia have 
organized what is known as the A. B. C. to procure 
a union of the republics in view of their common 
district of what they style “the Republic of the Dol- 
lar.” Sporadic, and lacking anything that would 
smack of official sanction as these movements do, 
they scarcely merit serious consideration. So con- 
scious is this country of its sincerity and unselfish- 
ness in its policy toward other republics of the two 
continents, so free from territorial ambition or po- 
litical chicanery, that it can afford to allow the records 
to speak for themselves, and the future to reply to 
the unduly suspicious neighbors to the south, The 
picture of the grinding down of the little nations, as 
drawn by the Peruvian barker, is highly amusing, 
and when the people of this country recall the great 
expenditures that the safeguarding of the little broth- 
ers has cost, to say nothing of the amount of atten- 
tion demanded by their problems, they will, doubt- 
less, feel that this is rather a blatant display of in- 
gratitude. 

It may be that this spirit of suspicion is not gen- 
eral in the South American republics. The symptoms 
have appeared rather spontaneously and concurrent- 
ly, it is true, but, who, knowing the devious ways in 
which political currents in the Latin American coun- 
tries move, can hope more than to guess in what 
hidden spring these troubled waters have their source? 
They may be the result of hysteria, they may be the 
outcome of local conditions, but this much is certain 
—they have no basis in truth. 


GRAPHITES 


Mrs. Scott, wife of the ill-fated explorer, will have 
the privilege of being known as Lady Scott, but at 
what a cost! 


Oregon has passed a bill prohibiting “quack” doc- 
tor advertising in newspapers. And in a webfooted 
state, too! 


Impresario Hammerstein may have tancied that he 
has known troubles in the past, but he will soon 
realize his mistake now that he has taken a former 
chorus girl to wife. Oscar is 66, 


It is naively stated that Nat Goodwin is to build a 
playhouse in Los Angeles and one in San Francisco, 
alternating on their stages with “another actor of es- 
tablished reputation.” In the domestic line? 


Until Huerta and his gang of cut-throats can prove 
beyond peradventlhe that Madero was not murdered 
by their direction, the United States should withhold 
official recognition of the provisional government now 
under grave suspicion. 


President Kate Weller Barrett of the National 
Crittenden Home of Washington, now in Los An- 
geles, would add one more to the fool laws sought to 
be enacted by the legislature. She wants to make it 
a statutory offense for male dancers to hold their 
partners within a two-foot limit. Of course, the law 
will provide for inspectors carrying 24-inch measures 
to tag after all dancers and so guard against any 
violation. 


In principle, or lack of it, the tactics of the Bell 
Telephone Trust in Cornwallis, Oregon, in giving 
free service to kill the independent concern are pre- 
cisely on a par with the methods of the National 
Cash Register Company which maintained a competi- 
tive department whose sole duties were, not to sell 
goods, but to prevent the sale of goods by competi- 
tors. For this violation of the Anti-Trust law, the 
president of the company and twenty-eight officers or 
employes are now serving jail sentences. 
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John Galsworthy, IRealist, Also a Dreamner-<8y Rendolph Bartlett 


(THIRTY-FIFTH OF A SERIES OF PAPERS ON MODERN DRAMA) 


primarily, upon the fact that he knows life in- 

timately. To him, in a greater degree than to any 
other dramatist of his day, there appear to have come 
self-intrpreting revelations of the warring elements 
of existence, and with this guide to the understand- 
ig of the human heart, he cannot be confined to any 
small circle. George Bernard Shaw can be nothing 
more than the satirist of art and society, because art 
and society are ajl he knows. Henrik Ibsen has been 
dubbed the discoverer of the bourgeois. August 
Strindberg 1s known as the spiritual iconoclast, 
Brieux as the social pathologist, Maeterlinck as the 
great mystic, and so one. No such comprehensive 
generalization expresses Galsworthy’s position in re- 
lation to the modern drama. From the woes of the 
poor he evolved “The Silver Box,” from the problem 
of love’s freedom came “Joy,” from industrial war- 
fare he produced “Strife,” the tragedy of the nomad 
inspired “Vhe Pigeon,’ the chains of caste are pic- 
tured in “The Eldest Son,” the ironies of the law 
courts in “Justice.” Through them all he evinces the 
same keen understanding of his men and women, not 
as the student understands, not in the academic man- 
ner of Brieux, not with the aloofness of Shaw, but 
from within himelf, sympathetic and certain. 


Now, he has given a hint of his secret in a slender 
volume, ““The Little Dream,” in which he veritably 
synthesizes life and love, aspiration and despair, 
hope and disappointment, joy and sorrow. And it is 
because -he could write such a play as “The Little 
Dream’ that Galsworthy could produce both “Strife,” 
in which he shows his knowledge of men who strive 
always, and “The Pigeon” in which, for the first 
time, has the case been clearly presented of the men 
who not merely do not strive, but who have no de- 
sire to do so, simply asking room to drift. He has 
seen that the vagabond who recognizes no law save 
that of his own necessity, lives no less intensely in 
conformance with certain ideals, passive or ex- 
pressed, than the leader of men who sacrifices every- 
thing to a Cause. 


From such a man, no new display of originality 
come aS a strprise, and yet there are qualities in 
“The Little Dream” which not only does one not ex- 
pect of Galsworthy, at least in such form, but which 
are considered foreign to the modern English school 
of dramatists altogether. Realism, or, failing that, 
through the public demand for romance, literalism, 
is their almost invariable characteristic. Whether in 
the Shavian satires, or the purely theatrical architec- 
ture of Pinero and Jones, the English dramatists 
fight shy of the subtle and hidden meanings, the 
shades and nuances of symbol and allegory. Not for 
them the elaborately involved soul-dramas such as 
those of Hauptman or Yeats. The thing which they 
have to say must be said plainly, in good old roast 
beef English, for their public, it is generally believed, 
so demands. Moreover, the greater the distance from 
the equator, the less is man inclined to dream, and 
the more to employ direct and specific language. 


=o, to: Wife Littie Dream.» Itwis agplay only, for a 
“little theater,’ or for the library. Its exquisite lyr- 
ical quality is far removed from anything that Gals- 
worthy has done, excepting perhaps occasional hints 
of “The Pigeon.” To attempt to interpret it would 
be to seek to define the indefinable, and I will en- 
deavor merely to suggest its theme. 

In the Alps there lives a girl of eighteen at a 
sort of stopping place for mountain climbers. One 
senses her wholesomeness, clear eyes aud heart, pure 
mind and body. Her name is Seelchen (little soul). 
She is not unhappy, not discontented, but like all 
dwellers in the great hills, she dreams. Twice in 
her life she has been to a little town not far away, 
and that is the full extent of her knowledge of the 
world, excepting that she has “read several books.” 
In the vicinity are three peaks, The Cow Horn, The 
Wine Horn and The Great Horn. The first two are 
quite accessible, but the latter never has been scaled. 

To the inn comes Lamond, an Englishman, who 
announces that he proposes to climb The Great Horn, 
starting the next morning at daybreak, and he asks 
for a guide. There is none but Felsman, a man of 
wide repute in his profession. To his comment that 
The Great Horn cannot be climbed, the Englishman 
replies with the taunt, “You say that? And you're 
the famous Felsman?” “We start at dawn,” Felsman 
answers grimly. In the course of the evening, Seel- 
chen is kissed by both men, nor does she resent it. 
To her, Felsman typifies all the world she knows, 
Lamond the towns and countries beyond the Alps. 
The men retire to their rest and Seelchen, snuggled 
in a window seat, muses sleepily, “They kissed me 
both,” and dreams her little dream. 

As Seelchen sleeps the scene is transformed. The 
three mountains appear in the background, and each 
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is seen to have a great face. Each has his meaning 
for the maiden, and each speaks his messagee, to the 
accompaniment of the sounds of the Alps and the 
echoes of the world beyond. And thus does the 
dreaming Seelchen hear their voices: 


THE COW HORN. Amongst kine and my 
black-brown sheep I live; I am silence, and mon- 
otony; I am the solemn hills. I am fierceness, 
and the mountain wind; clean pasture, and wild 
rest. Look in my eyes, love me alone! 

SHELCHEN. (Breathless))}) The Cow Horn! 
He is speaking—for Felsman and the mountains. 
It is the half of my heart! (The flowers laugh 
happily). 

THE COW HORN. I stalk the eternal hills— 
I drink the mountain snows. My eyes are the 
color of burned wine; in them lives melancholy. 
The lowing of the kine, the wind, the sound of 
falling rocks, the running of the torrents: no other 
talk know I. Thoughts simple, and blood hot, 
Strength huge—the cloak of gravity. 

SEELCHEN. Yes, yes! I want him. 
strong. 


THE WINE HORN. I am the will o’ the wisp 
that dances through the streets: I am the cooing 
dove of towns, from the plane trees and the chest- 
nuts’ shade. From day to day all changes, where 
I burn my incense to my thousand little gods. 
In white palaces I dwell, and passionate dark 
allevs. The life of men in crowds is mine—of 
lamplight in the streets at dawn. (softly) I have 
a thousand loves, and never one too long: for I 
am nimbler than your heifers playing in the 
sunshine. (The flowers, ringing in alarm, cry; 
“We know them!’’) 

THE WINE HORN. I hear the rustlings of the 
birth and death of pleasure; and the rattling 
of swift wheels. I hear the hungry oaths of men; 
and love kisses in the airless night. Without 
me, litle soul, you starve and die. 

SEELCHEN. He is speaking for 
sir, and the big world of the town. 
heart. 

THE WINE HORN. 


He is 


the gentle 
It pulls my 


My thoughts surpass in 
number the flowers in your meadows; they fly 
more swiftly than your eagles on the wind. I 
drink the wine of aspiration, and the drug of dis- 
iNusion. Thus am I never dull! (The voices of 
View of Italy, Flume of Steam, and Things in 
Books are heard calling out together: Dm Am 
Italy, Italy:” “See me—steam in the distance!” 
“O remember, remember!” 

THE WINE HORN. “Love mew hitthysoul!.. I 
baint Wife fifty colors, I am a “thousand “pretty 
things! I twine about your heart! 

THE GREAT HORN. And both thou shalt 
love, little soul! Thou shalt lie on the hills with 
Silence; and dance in the cities with Knowledge. 
Roth shall possess thee. The sun and the moon 
on the mountains shall burn thee; the lamps of 
the town singe thy wings, small moth! Each shall 
seem all the world to thee, each shall seem as thy 
grave! Thv heart is a feather blown from one 
mouth to the other. But be not afraid! For the 
life of @ man is for all loves in turn. ’Tis a little 
raft moored, the sailing out into the blue; a tune 
eaught in a hush. then whispering on; a new- 
born habhepaha'r’ courage’ andehalf sleeps There 
is a hidden rhythym. Change, Quietude. Chance, 
Certainty. The One. the Manv. Rurn on—thou 
pretty flame, trying to eat the world! Thou shalt 
come to me at last, my little soul. 


Two highly contrasted scenes follow. Seelchen 
dreams she has responded to the call of The Wine 
Horn, and has gone to the town where she meets 
Lamond. She is not satisfied. The next scene shows 
her under the influence of The Cow Horn with 
Felsman. Still she is not satisfied. Then follows the 
fifth scene, thus: 


Then a faint glow stealing up, lights the snowy 
head of The Great Horn, and streams forth on 
Seelchen. To either side of that path of light, 
like shadows, The Cow Horn and The Wine Horn 
stand with cloaked heads. 

SEELCHEN: Great One! I come! 

The Beak of The Horn speaks in a far-away 
voice, growing, with the light, clearer and stronger. 

Wandering flame, thou restless fever 
Burning all things, regretting none; 

The winds of fate are stilled forever— 
Thy little generous life is done, 

And all its wistful wanderings cease! 
Thou traveler to the tideless sea, 

Where light and dark, and change and peace, 
Are One—Come, little soul, to MYSTERY. 


Passing out to their proposed conquest of The 
Great Horn, Felsman and Lamond stop and gaze on 
the sleeping figure, and depart. The girl awakens, 
and im an ecstacy of understanding, exclaims, “My 
httle dream!” and the curtain falls. 


It is a more familiar Galsworthy who is seen in 
“The Eldest Son.” The theme is as ancient as class 
distictions—the problem of the results of the indul- 
gence of passion by two persons who occupy posi- 
tions at opposite extremes of the social scale. But 
what a difference in conclusion! How the dear old 








romanticists must be turning in their graves at the 
revolutionary idea propounded by Galsworthy. It has 
been one of the axioms of the conventional moral- 
ists, from whom the romanticists derive their formu- 
lae, that in the event of a man and a woman indulg- 
ing in illicit relations, providing there are no othet 
encumbrances the man is called upon to marry the 
woman. This call is sounded in the names of the 
various dominant forces of conventionality—duty, 
decency, morals, social justice, economic right, the 
claim of the unborn, and so on. Comes now this 
daring man Galsworthy, and dares to suggest that in 
such circumstances the greater wrong may be the 
marriage, that matrimony cannot undo what has been 
done, and that to endeavor to pull the wool over the 
eyes of the world by going through a ceremony of 
marriage would be to court life-long unhappiness, in 
place of a few months of unhappiness which would 
be the only disagreeable result of not marrying. 

It 1s not an unusual set of characters which Gals- 
worthy has employed in this play, and it would seem 
that se has purposely made them as true to type as 
possible. Bill, eldest son of Sir William Cheshire, is 
the man. and Freda Studdenham, daughter of the 
head keeper, is the victim. There is the usual host 
of relations and near-relations who seem to be the 
perpetual concomitants of wealth and a country es- 
tate in England. They are interesting, but not essen- 
tial. The entire drama lies between Bill. his parents, 
Freda and her father. Bill insists that he is going to 
marrv the girl, and she apnears willing to accept his 
sacrifice of family position, inheritance (for it means 
being disowned by his father) and all that life has 
meant to him, to save her reputation. Yet Freda is 
not allowed to appear selfish, scheming or anything 
of that sort, but simply a poor little country girl in 
trouble, and with no one but the man to turn toward 
for help. 

The Cheshire family argues with Bill one at a 
time, and tries to make him change his mind and 
regard his proposed course as quixotic, but so long as 
the girl is willing to marry him, he refuses to budge 
from his stand. Yet the parental opposition to the 
match is punctured by a son-in-law of the baronet: 

KE DEY. ~ diy 
family prayers, 
son to— 

CHRISTINE: Ronny! 

Ve) Ed 9 gd cs Great Scott! I’m not saying Bill 
ought to marry her. She’s got to stand the racket. 


But your Dad will have a tough job to take up 
that position. 


However, the combined wits of the family are of 
no avail, and the stubborn Bill, having made up his 
mind to marry Freda, is not to be persuaded to any 
different course by argument, nor bullied into it by 
threats. It is the girl’s father who solves the difG- 
culties of all. He realizes that Bill has lost his affec- 
tion, if he ever had felt anything more than mere 
antmal attraction, for Freda, and he demands of his 
daughter to know if she really wants the man for a 
husband. She has been all alone until this time, but 
now the moral support of her father, gruff and surly 
though he ts, his pride suffering a blow as great as 
that of his master, helps her to recover herself suf- 
ficiently to appreciate all the circumstances and re- 
sults, and she decides against the marriage. With 
angry pride her father turns to the other father, and 
says, “She'll not force herself where she’s not wel- 
come. She may ha’ slipped her good name, but she’ll 
keep her proper pride. I'll have no charity marriages 
in my family.” 

In a note the author says the play was written in 
1909, but “accidents happy and unhappy have pre- 
vented its performance earlier than November 19126, 
Is this the dear old censor again? One rather longs 
for a peep at the original manuscript, for Galsworthy’s 
dialogue is double-edged, and his thrusts at hypocrt- 
sites of the established order of things are more po- 
tent even than those of Shaw, because they carry 
added force of manifest sincerity of purpose. I sus- 
pect that the three years’ delay may represent a de- 
demand for revision to which the conscientious Gals- 
worthy hesitated to consent. This, however, 1s mere 
speculation. As it stands, the piece still makes a 
strong case against certain fallacies of the sexual 
relations. In effect, it says: Granting that the orig- 
inal action was wrong, will it be made right by sacri- 
ficing the happiness of the two lives directly con- 
cerned, as well as others of close affiliation, through 
a marriage which is predestined to be unhappy? 
Granting that the woman, as the greater sufferer, 
has the right to make the decision, were not Freda’s 
prospects for eventual happiness better through ac- 
cepting the temporary disgrace than the permanent 
enslavement ? 

(“The Little Dream:” “The Eldest Son.” By John 
Galsworthy. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Hard case! 
and lessons on 


Man who reads 
Sunday, forbids 
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Dr. Henry Van 


[Toast responded to by Samuel Travers Clover at the 
complimentary dinner in honor of Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, given by the Tuna Club, February 19, at the 
Maryland Hotel, Pasadena. ] 

CCASIONALLY, my severest critic carps at 

() my insistence on the niceties of the English 

language; she is wont to declare that | am im 

danger of extolling the form to the neglect ei “the 
substance. I will only admit that the substance may 
be never so good, but if clumsily presented the crit- 
ical habit will obtrude, to the lowering of the esti- 
mate of the writer in the aggregate. How can one 
have undivided regard for the author who insists 
on coupling his days, his hours—anything and every- 
thing that of necessity must run singly? Or pros- 
trate one’s self at the feet of him who persists in 
splitting his infinitives and leaving a preposition tot- 
tering on the rounded edge of a period. A slovenly 
sentence uttered by one who assumes to be a teacher 
is analogous to a crime. It is no mere misdemeanor. 
Think of its possibility for evil! The student grop- 
ing for the truth accepts it as gospel and by it is led 
into committing similar gaucheries. In time, our 
beautiful and expressive mode of communication 
would be sadly corrupted if the slovens gained the 
ascendency. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this danger is not imminent so 
long as we have stich masters of rippling English 
setting us “copy,” as exemphfied by our distinguished 
guest, whose mellow prose and equally mellifittous 
poetry lose no whit of their intrinsic merit because of 
faulty settings. I have long admired the simplicity 
of expression, the clarity, the luminosity, combined 
with a knowledge of human nature that gives Dr. 
Van Dyke at all times a right to be heard. Moreover, 


there is ‘a charm to be felt in his writings that is in- | 
definable, and which for want of a better term we eall | 
style. This elusive quality is really the exudation of 


the author’s personality and is to literature what the 
artistic taste lends to the perfectly gowned woman. 
It is the finishing touch! 


Hamilton Mabie, I am happy to note, has paid de- 
served tribute to this ever present evidence of craft- 
manship in the literary work of this master of good 
English. “Whatever he does,” remarks the associate 
editor of Lyman Abbott’s Outlook, “has the stamp of 
vigor of thought, clear-cut purpose and deliberate 
and thorough. workmanship.” “The facility he has 
acquired is the result of forgotten toil,” observes this 
dramatic critic; “neither in his face nor in his work 
is there any stiggestion of the careless ease which 1s 
an expression of temperament rather than of intel- 
lect. . . . In his style, as in his voice, there is a cer- 
tain quality of vibration suggestive of surrender to 
the matter in hand, and complete enlistment of heart, 
mind, and will in dealing with it. To recall a strik- 
ing phrase of Goethe’s—whatever he does he does 
with his whole nature. Hence his success with those 
who think and with those who feel; with the small 
company of critical readers and with the great com- 
pany who read that which stirs or charms or: re- 
freshes them.” 


We all ought to be obliged to Mr. Mabie for this 
exposition of the doctor’s ripened skill. With that 
V which he acquired from his Dutch forbears he has 
other V’s, notably vitality, versatility and vividness, 
and these qualities are never absent from his writ- 
ings. Besides, he has an exquisite sense of humor 
which, indeed, is a characteristic. I am not sur- 
prised to learn that Dr. Van Dyke’s English courses 
at Princeton rank with the most popular classroom 
work at old Nasseau. I can imagine the side scin- 
tillations that emanate from the distinguished lecturer 
at delightfully unexpected moments, serving to illu- 
minate the theme in his own inimitable manner. No 
wonder the juniors in English look forward to the 
time when, as seniors, they may be privileged to take 
his stimulating course. 

Two years ago there came to my review table a 
copy of Dr. Van Dyke’s “Spirit of America,” contain- 
ing seven of a series of twenty-six conferences, 
given in the winter of 1908-09, on the Hyde Founda- 
tion, at the Sorbonne, in Paris. They were intended, 
and in no particular disappointed, to be a review of 
the things that seem vital, significant and creative in 
the life and character of the American people. De- 
livered in English they were afterward translated in- 
to French and published under the title of ‘““Le Genie 
de l’Amerique.” I remember how I metaphorically 
pounced upon the book and bore it away from the 
sanctum for quiet reading at home. In the modest in- 
troduction Dr. Van Dyke tells us that preceding him 
at the Sorbonne had been Messrs. Barrett Wendell, 
Santayana, Coolidge. and Baker. Still later, we all 
recall, Mr. Roosevelt was the lecturer. “Do you ask 
for my credentials as an ambassador?” he inquires, 
and answers: “Let me omit such formalities as aca- 
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demic degrees, professorships, and doctorates, and 
present my claims in more simple and humble form. 
A family residence of two hundred and fifty years 
in America, whither my ancestors came from Hol- 
land in 1652; a working life of thirty years which has 
taken me among all sorts and conditions of men, in 
almost all the states of the Union from Maine to 
California; a personal acquaintance with all the Pres- 
idents except one since Lincoln; a friendship with 
many woodsmen, hunters, and fishermen in the for- 
est where I spend the summers; an entire independ- 
ence of any kind of political, ecclesiastical or aca- 
demic partisanship;” and, he naively adds, “Some 
familiarity with American literature, its origins, and 
its historical relations.” I think we all will agree 
these are claims enough to invite attention to the 
lectures on the Spirit of America. 


Perhaps, it is only natural that of the seven ad- 
dresses contained in the volume I took home to re- 
view that one on “Self-Expression and Literature’— 
the last in the book—should have given the greatest 
pleasure. I could detect, I thought, the completer 
abandonment of the writer to his theme, as 1f he too 
were at home with his favorite child. As this is not 
a critique, but a reply to a toast, it were manifestly 
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DR. HENRY VAN DYKE. 


out of place to dwell upon his treatment of the sub- 
ject he discussed so understandingly. I shal! merely 
say that never before had I gained so clear an in- 
sight into the development of American Iiterature ; 
how and why its real spirit found expression and 
what the full, complete life of America still lacks in 
literary reflection. In masterly manner and in virile, 
exquisite English the delineator of the Spirit of 
America has sketched the instinct of self-reliance, the 
love of fair play, the energetic will, the desire of 
order, the ambition of self-development, not forget- 
ting those temperamental traits which, as have been 
noted, are most distinctive in literature, giving it 
color and flavor. These traits, which touch it with 
personality and are most clearly revealed, include a 
strong religious feeling, a sincere love of nature, a 
vivid sense of humor and a deep sense of humanity. 
I know now why Dr. Van Dyke’s writings appeal to 
so many people: they possess in a marked degree 
these salient qualities that make for distinction. 


We hove short story writers by the hundreds in 
is ry, b ‘ew vrhose product one cares 
be eccond tin id you ever read “The 

Man?” Of couese, in this hearing most of 

irend of sve who has the largest ex- 
at it sie of Chicago told me that 
cad livable qualities in its 











initial season and has been ordering it and selling it 
in liberal quantities every recurring Christmastide for 
upward of fifteen years. Get that delightful little col- 
lection called “The Blue Flower” in which “The 
Other Wise Man” appears and trace the author's 
thought—the idea of the search for inward happiness, 
which we are all seeking. Why the Blue Flower? It 
is a symbol borrowed from an old German poet, who 
used it to symbolize poetry, the object of his young 
hero’s quest. Dr. Van Dyke would have it signify 
happiness, the satisfaction of the heart. J wonder, 
by the way, if the doctor has ever read Eugene 
Field’s “First Christmas Tree,” in no way like his 
own save in spirit. 


I seem to get nearer to that flow of humanity 
which characterizes Robert Louis Stevenson’s out- 
pourings, in Dr. Van Dyke’s human and companion- 
able writings, than in those of any other American 
author [ can name. The same delightful sense of 
rhythm in his English, the nice appreciation of the 
value of words, the same lucidity ‘and directness of 
appeal, having the same fine quality of gentle humor 
and a near kinship in his poetic fancies. Particularly 
do I trace this charm of relationship in our distin- 
guished guest’s delightful essays in profitable idleness, 
gathered in the volume called ‘Little Rivers.” Read 
“An Angler’s Wish in Town” with that hauntingly 
plaintive line— 

I’m only wishing to go a-fishing’ 
and Say if it might not have had the initials R. L. S. 
appended ! 

“Fisherman’s Luck,“g@f course, all members of the 
Tuna Club know. re: a charm all its own, since 
it is given over to %he author’s chosen pursuit of 
angling in which he expatiates on the uncertainty of 
the gentle art and itS)mg@anifold attractions. The zest 
of an: Izaak Walton permeates every page ‘and he 
revels in the attendant circumstances that are a part 
of the fisherman’s everyday experiences. Around a 
camp fire or the inglenook in a country clubhouse, 
after a day’s sport, the flavor it imparts sends one 
off to his bed of boughs or spring cot with a delic- 
ious feeling of contentment. It has so many sides to 
it—so many good stories are retailed, so much spirit 
is there, good humor, pugency, pathos and kindly 
philosophy. 

But, here I am, still losing my heart over the Eng- 
lish of the doctor’s prose and only one line given to 
his equally fetching poetry. Whether he is writing 
a rollicking college song, apostrophising the America 
he loves so well, or trudging along the highroad un- 
der the stars, there is a lilt in his lines, an uplift in 
his thought that causes one to yearn to the author. 
How he loves the birds and what a fondness he 
evinces for their merry, piping notes! What a busy 
life his has been! I find myself marvelling repeat- 
edly not so much at his productiveness, but at the 
high standard he has maintained throughout. His 
poetry 1s singable; the mechanics of it do not ob- 
trude. Whether it is a lyric, a sonnet or an ode the 
absence of the commonplace is noticeable and the 
delicacy of imagery apparent. No mere versifier 
could have given us his apostrophe to “Music,” one 
of the loftiest and most pretentious of his more sus- 
tained flights of poesy. Again and again the finish, 
the polish of his art allures while ever present is the 
noble spirit, the high purpose, the human quality. 
May I close this all too inadequate appreciation of 
“A Master of Good English” by reading you his 
home coming tribute, the hail of the returning trav- 
eler from foreign ports entitled “America for Me:” 


"Tis fine to see the old world, and travel up and 
down 

Among the famous palaces and cities of renown, 

To admire the crumbly castles and the statues of 
the kings,— 

But now I think I’ve had enough of antiquated 
things. 


So its’s ios: again and home again, America for 
me! 

My heart is turning home again, and there I long 
to be, 

In the land of youth and freedom beyond the 
ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is 
full of stars. 


Oh, London is a man’s town, there’s power in the 
air; 

And Paris is 4a woman’s town, with flowers in her 
hair; 

And it’s sweet to dream in Venice, and it’s great 
to study Rome; 

But wen it comes to living there is no place like 

ome. 


I like tte Beye fir-woods, in green battalions 
drilled; 

T like the gardens of Versailles with flashing foun- 
tains filled; 
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But, oh, to take your hand, my dear, and ramble 
for a day 

In the friendly western woodland where Nature 
has her way! 


I Know that Europe’s wonderful, yet something 


seems to lack; 

The Past is too much with her, and the people look. 
ing back, 

But the glory of the Present is to make the Future 
free,— 

We love our land for what she is and what she is 
to be. 


Oh, it’s nome again, and home again, America for 
me! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to plough the 
rolling sea, 

To the blessed Land of Room Enough beyond the 
ocean bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight and the flag is 


full of stars. 
———— 


Cardinals Coming South 


Stanford University alumni and ex-students living 
11 Los Angeles are planning a royal reception for the 
Cardinal track team, which is coming south to meet 
the cinderpathers of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia at Bovard field two weeks from today. The 
number of Los Angelans owing allegiance to Stan- 
ford is legion and whenever a team from the old 
alma mater is sent south to compcte with a local body 
the visiting athletes are duly honored. Stanford is 
said to have a strong representation and should take 
the home lads into camp by an overwhelmingly large 
score, if current gossip in amateur athletic circles 
is worth shucks. 

———_—_-—-- ——@ - 
Many Mayoralty * Barkises 

This reminder of the mayoralty campaign reealls 
a bit of gossip to the ‘effect that Chief of Police 
Sebastian is likely to shy hisgat into the ring. I am 
wondering if he will be cc the Good Govern- 
ment support after the Choa@te-Anderson affair? 
Without it he could not hope to make much head- 
way. Webster Davis, late. wee is said to be 
another seriously considering the advisability of seek- 
ing the honors. Davis is an orator of the old fash- 
ioned, flamboyant type who should be able to do effec- 
tive campaigning in his own behalf if the people have 
not outgrown the spreadeagleism of several decades 
ago. 

0 
Killing Two Birds 

John S. Mitchell, mine host of the Hollenbeck, is 
on his way to Washington to attend the good roads 
convention to be held there from Monday to Satur- 
day of next week. It is being held at the national 
capital in order that federal aid may be sought at 
the same time. Of course, Mr. Mitchel] will see that 
President-Flect Wilson is properly inducted into 
office next week. 

—___ 4. 
Martin Starts His Campaign 


Councilman Martin Betkouski this week made a 
bid for popular acclaim to aid him in his campaign 
for mayor this fall when he voiced a strenuous pro- 
test against the new dance hall ordinance, recently 
passed by the council, and declared that it should be 
repealed. The clause meeting Martin’s disapproval was 
that requiring a payment of $20. for a benefit dance. 
He stated his belief that it would entail a great hard- 
ship on the working people, as in many instances the 
gate receipts would not exceed the fee demanded by 
the municipality. 

——$—=$_ __ 
Must Prove His Right 


_ W. J. Danford, disbarred attorney, and quondam 
inmate of San Quentin prison, will have to show 
cause before Judge Dooling of the superior court 
Monday why the order of former presiding Judge 
Hutton’s reinstating him to the bar should not be 
rescinded. H. J. Stevens, who assisted in the prose- 
cution of Danford, will represent the Bar Associa- 
tion. The general opinion is that Judge Hutton ex- 
ceeded his province in reinstating Danford and that 
his order is null and void. 
—_—_—______¢—________ 
Rondeau 
(In Memory of Joaquin Miller) 
Sail on and on forever more 
As thy great Admiral did of yore, 
O, dauntless poet! T’hou and he 
Dreaming immortality, 
Found it on a western shore. 


Prophets both, whose inner lore 

Was garnered from the dreamer’s store, 

‘Whose souls were crying constantly, 
Sail on and on! 


O, singer of the sunset shore, 
‘Well will we treasure all thy store 
Of golden, sun-kissed melody 
So long as doth an argosy 
‘' From this, the world’s most western door 
Sail on and on! 
--RALPH BACON. 
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Willard Wright’s Philippic 

This week I have been favored—doubtless with 
many others — with a postal card from Willard 
Huntington Wright, advising me of his brilliant arti- 
cle in the Smart Set for March. This is in the nature 
of expert opinion and accepting it as such I have not 
failed to read his amusing arraignment of “Los An- 
geles—the Chemically Pure.” “Do vou find Los An- 
geles virtuous?” reads the query heading the postal 
card. The article, by the way, is “strictly for adults,” 
according to the author’s. admonition. Mr. Wright, 
who 1s now installed as an associate editor of Smart 
Set, is responsible for the smart book reviews in the 
Sunday Times. He is a colorful writer, with a predi- 
lection for employing clinical language in treating of 
his favorite topic, the psychopathic sexual relations; 
fond of asserting the masculine superiority and of 
dismissing with lofty scorn the pretensions to mental 
fellowship with the male biped of the newly-enfran- 
chised women of California and other equal suffrage 
states. Mr. Wright is young, hence not altogether 
hopeless; he has a vastly entertaining point of view 
even if one really dissents from his premises, and he 
is fearfully and purposefully frank in dwelling upon 
those things that are usually reserved for the boudoir 
or the pipe room at the club. I have no quarrel with 
Mr. Wright; we disagree often, I find, in our points 
of view, but in his Chemically Pure Los Angeles 
monograph he has bared many of our Middle West 
acquisitions in his customary shameless way. It is 
as 1f he had taken Los Angeles into the artist’s studio 
to pose for the altogether and once on the platform 
had deliberately denuded her of the drapings sup- 
plied by the painter for whom she was posing. It is 
a heartless exposure. I recognize it as reasonably 
truthful, having studied the model at close range 
myself, but a disinclination to particularize the moles, 
the pimples, the wrinkles and the blemishes which 
the poseur has been tunable to hide has conduced to 
silence regarding them. Mr. Wright is in New York 
and distance begets hardihood. He has given us a 
photographic display, whicn partakes of the camera’s 
trick when not properly focused. The composition is 
awry; the values are wrong, the figure out of pro- 
portion. 


Not Altogether Hopeless 


Because Los Angeles is inclined to Puritanism is 
not altogether a crime. The crudities of a dramatic 
censor are absurdly provincial, I will allow, and are 
provocative of jeers, but Los Angeles will survive and 
outlive that phase of her existence, despite the Mid- 
dle West asceridency. The next generation will take 
care of that. I fail to condole with the poor traveling 
man so bewailed of Mr. Wright who is unable to 
indulge his buccaneering love-making in privacy and 
who finds no accommodating fandlords ready to re- 
ceive him and his queans with unasked questions. 
Nor do I weep over the banishment of the roulette 
table, the race course, the houses of joy, the free- 
and-easv restaurants with their discreet waiters and 
private dining rooms. It is true that hypocrisy has 
stalked much of his gamy sport, but a healthier tone 
succeeds and while we may condemn the medium we 
applaud the result. J fear it is true that our streets 
are guiltless of noisy revelers of both sexes between 
rand § a. m., but even that does not stamp the city 
as deadly dull. Nocturnal sybarites are a howling 
nuisance usually and about as romantic as a stale 
cigar stub. Mr. Wright mourns for our lost Roman- 
ticism. Los Angeles is an overgrown village in many 
particulars as our critic avers, but in this hobbledehoy 
stage are seen the gaucheries of municipal adolesence, 
ineptness to be outgrown in good season. Our news- 
papers, in spots, repeat the platitudes of the Middle 
West and come in for warm praise in consequence: 
they, too, are reflective of the intellectual limitations 
of their conductors and will in process of time give 
way to broader and better and bigger policies. Others 
are blatantly vulgar, shriekingly, impudently self- 
assertive or crudely narrow in class catering. Mr. 
Wright might have given us a valuable dissertation 
on this evidence of our provincialism, but he neglect- 
ed his opportunity. 


Our Mountebank Minority 
In one direction, at least, he has not overshot his 





mark and I cannot refrain from quoting his truthful 
description of our coterie of “faddists and mounte- 
banks—spiritualists, mediums, astrologists, phrenolo- 
gists, palmists, and ll ot..er breeds of esoteric wind- 
jammers.” Continues Mr. Wright: 


The city is cursed with an incredible number of 
these cabalistic scaramouches. Whole buildings 
are devoted to occult and outlandish orders—maz- 
daznan clubs, yogi sects, homes of truth, cults of 
cosmic fuidists, astral planers, Emmanuel movers, 
Rosicrucians and other boozy transcendentalists. 
These empirics do a thriving and luxurious busi- 
ness. They fill the papers with mystic balderdash. 
They parade the streets in plush kimonos. They 
hold “classes” and “circles,” and wax fat on the 
donations of the inflammatory. No other city in 
the United States possesses so large a number of. 
metaphysical charlatans in proportion to its popu- 
lation. The doctrines of these buddhas appeal to 
the adolescent intelligence. By the recital of plati- 
tudes couched in interstellar terminology, they 
dangle the tinsel star of erudition before the eyes 
of the semi-educated. Their symbolical teachings 
represent a shert cut to knowledge, a means of 
attaining infinite wisdom without the necessity of 
hard study. These doctrines are ingeniously salted 
with altruistic formulas, thereby offering a sooth- 
ing substitute for Methodist theology. The Los 
Angeles mind has been enchanted by this Hast 
Indian wind music, and exudes large globules of 
psychic perspiration in its undaunted and heroic 
assault upon culture. 


Willard Waxes Sarcastic 

Equally felicitous 1s his sarcastic comment on the 
“vast army of neuropaths, chiropractics, hydropaths, 
electrotherapists, mental healers, osteopaths and other 
romantic scientists. The scoundrelly allopaths—those 
plotters against human happiness and health—have 
uphill work in the community. When they attempt- 
ed to institute a tuberculin test for cattle they,were 
defeated nearly two to one by the ‘medical freedom- 
ists. When the city board of health attempted to 
put down a recent epidemic of anterior poliomyelitis, 
again the loud cackling of the psychotherapists and 
their allied lodges thwarted simple quarantine meas- 
wres. Vaccination in Los Angeles is looked upon as 
a murderous graft. And any allopathic attempt at 
germicide is regarded as a form of fanatical hys- 
teria. The village mind, suspicious of genuine in- 
telligence, is immured in that brummagem sophisti- 
cation which makes it wary of serums and toxins 
merely because the pathogenic spirtlla are invisible to 
the naked eye.” 


His Sop to Mammon 

Realizing toward the close of his brilliant diatribe 
—and it is scintillant even if distorted—that he has 
pictured a not too prepossessing Los Angeles, Mr. 
Wright begins to take in mental sail and hauls closer 
to the wind. We have a saving and intelligent minor- 
ity that may in time permeate the municipal atmo- 
sphere and irradiate an uplifting influence—“neces- 
sarily subterranean” it is admitted, “but in this in- 
telligent minority lies the hope of the city’s cosmo- 
politan growth.” Having said this, Mr. Wright yields 
to the influence of his publisher and indulges in a 
mild panegyric on the Los Angeles of the future. 
This is the sop to mammon. That portion of the 
article is less interesting, but it is all mightily enter- 
taining and, even if out of focus, an exhibit likely 
to promote mixed emotions in those who may chance 
to take the writer too seriously. 


Bryan Had Right Hunch 


George W. Perkins is a capital story teller, unas- 
suming, like all really big men, and with warm 
affiliations for the newspaper men, with whom he is 
closely associated through his part ownership of the 
New York Mail. This week we happened to be dis- 
cussing the sidelights of the Chicago political con- 
ventions, when Bryan’s name was mentioned and his 
capabilities as a newspaper correspondent were re- 
viewed. Mr. Perkins with a smile at the recollection 
told of the time when it was rumored that a deal had 
been made—wholly erroneous—whereby Mr. Roose- 
velt had eliminated himself from the contest. Mr. 
Bryan visited Roosevelt headquarters and drawing 
Perkins to one side asked to be given the straight of 
it. “You know I will use it right,” he pleaded, “give 
me the facts.” Mr. Perkins laughingly assured him 
there was nothing doing, “but there may be,” he 
added. “if you will consent.” Over Mr. Bryan’s face 
spread a broad grin. “O, no, no,” he retorted, “it 
cannot be, Colonel Roosevelt will never consent to 
take second place.” 


Leo Receives High Honors 


Three salaams to Leo V. Youngworth, United 
States marshal for Southern California, who is now 
potentate of Al Malaikah Temple, Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine, having succeeded thte energetic Mot- 
ley H. Flint, who had been re-elected several times 
to the office. With a new branch of the Los Angeles 
Trust opened in the old rooms of the First National, 
YT imagine Motley will find his time pretty well occu- 
pied. “Bob” Wankowski is chief rabban, whatever 
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that is, and F. B. Silverwood is his assistant. Wil- 
liam Rhodes Hervey, who left the bench to become 
a trust officer, is high priest and prophet, and Paul 
Peipers is the new oriental guide. W. C. Durgin, of 
the Park Bank, is treasurer, and D. E. Barclay re- 
corder. They were all inducted into office Wednes- 
day night at a right merry gathering. At the same 
time plans were discussed for the Shrine circus to be 
held at Shrine Auditorium March 10 to 15, and it 
gives promise of being an unusually brilliant affair, 
as the new officers intend it shall surpass all previous 
affairs of the kind, which is a big contract. 


Journalistes as Well 

Stanford has long been a melting pot for the turn- 
ing out of Los Angeles journalists, as a glance at the 
staff of any one of our dailies will show, but this 
year it is evolving Southern California journalistes. 
Miss Lois Baker, daughter of Fred L. Baker of the 
Baker Iron Works, was chosen to edit the woman’s 
edition of the Daily Palo Alto issued this week, and 
I am told she and her coed staff performed the task 
most creditably. She has always taken an active part in 
college newspaper work, and has been a star student 
in the journalistic branch of the English department. 
I understand she is purposing becoming a real re- 
porter as soon as she receives her sheepskin’ next 
May. But l’homme propose et femme accepte in- 
dicates the tentativeness of feminine intentions. 


May Have a City Councilwoman 

Around the city hall this week there has been a 
murmur of excitement and curiosity as to who is to 
be the lucky woman to be appointed to the vacancy 
left in the council chamber by the death of Judge 
R. M. Lusk. It is a generally accepted report in un- 
derground circles that it is to be a woman, and the 
question now is, what woman? It is likely that the 
names being considered will not be made public be- 
fore Tuesday and that no action will be taken until 
that time. The name of Mrs. D. C. McCan is being 
pretty freely discussed in newspaper circles. Mrs. 
Katherine Edson is another strong possibility al- 
though her state office is better paying and more to 
her fancy. Mrs. McCan is president of the Friday 
Morning Club, and for the last few weeks has been 
serving on the civil service commission. 


Where “Angels” Will Tread 


Three new magazines are to enter the field in Los 
Angeles within the next few weeks, and speculation 
is rife as to which will survive the longest, although 
each seems to have its own particular mission. The 
Fashion Mirror 1s a monthly to be started in the 
interest of the “ladies” tailoring establishments of 
the city. It is to contain advance fashion plates, in- 
terviews from Paris, and similar material supposed 
to be indispensable to milady. Frank Howard Tate, 
who is not unknown in the local newspaper field and 
in politics for the last seven years, is to be its backer 
and editor. Robert Lavers, who used to be.a pub- 
licity dispenser, is to start a weekly, “The Photo- 
players,” to cater to the local motion picture inter- 
ests, studios, players and the like. The last of the 
trio is to be a monthly medical journal to be used by 
all other schools in their fight on the allopaths. It 
is to be a purely local affair and ts to be financed by 
the Los Angeles “new schools.” 


Sad Ending of College Romance 


Alumni of Pomona College living in Los Angeles 
are mourning the death of Mrs. Kate Conditt Brim- 
hall, wife of Dr. Silas J. Brimhall who passed away 
Tuesday at her home in Highland Park after a long 
illness. This was the final chapter in a campus ro- 
mance replete with human interest touches. Both 
were students of Pomona at the same time, and while 
there a friendship sprung up, which in “the wash” 
and around Indian Hill presently developed into the 
deeper bond and as soon as the young doctor had 
made his start he came back to Claremont to take 
his sweetheart from the routine of the class room, 
where, after graduation, she has been teaching French 
and German in the preparatory school. They were 
married in 1906 and made a happy home here in Los 
Angeles. Mrs. Brimhall was a talented musician as 
well as a linguist. 


Where Will Cort Land 


Just what theater John Cort, the theatrical magnate 
of the West, will occupy when it comes to installing 
his tabloid musical comedies is the proposition that 
1s absorbing the attention of speculators in local dra- 
matic circles. Rumors from the north are that early 
this month John is to organize a number of musical 
comedy shows of the kind outlined and send them 
over a western circuit. The only available houses 
here seem to be the Republic, formerly Belasco, and 
the Lyceum. The former is doing nicely for Bert 
Levy and Oliver Morosco as a three-a-day continu- 
ous performance proposition, while the Lyceum, it has 
been rumored. is to house Ferris Hartman on his 
return. The Grand has sunk past reclamation into 


the nickelodean class, and while there is talk of the 
Adolphus being chosen, I doubt it has a chance. The 
report is that John has signed contracts with Boyle 
Woods, the Chicago producer, to sent tabloid musical 


| comedies over the Cort circuit for fifteen consecutive 


weeks. The cities to be covered are Denver, Salt 
Lake, Ogden, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Walla Walla, Spokane, Butte, Portland, and 
minor towns. 


Tribute to Harley Hamilton 


That was a graceful compliment as well as a sub- 
stantial appreciation tendered Harley Hamilton by 
the .Los Angeles Symphony Association Thursday 
morning, when he was presented with a canceled 
mortgage and a year’s sojourn in Europe for himself 
and his family, Miss Victoria Witmer, president of 
the association, acting as spokesman with a well- 
chosen speech of appreciation. It is good to find that 
Harley Hamilton’s efforts of the last sixteen years 
have not been unappreciated. He has devoted him- 
self to the interests of the Symphony Orchestra for 
that time—has been one of the main factors in keep- 
ing it alive—and how strenuous were his efforts may 
be learned from the fact that Los Angeles is one of 
but four or five cities in the United States that have 
succeeded in maintaining such an organization. Not 
only has he given unstintingly of himself and his ser- 
vices, but he has sacrificed his own interests on 
numerous occasions—even placing a mortgage of sev- 
eral thousand dollars on his home in order to con- 
tinue his work. When this was discovered by the 
Symphony Association a testimonial was at once sug- 
gested, and enthusiastic response was encountered in 
all quarters, proving that the discriminating are not 
unmindful of Mr. Hamilton’s part in raising the 
musical standard of the city. It is largely to Harley 
Hamilton that the success of the Sunday concerts 
given by the Poptlar orchestra is due, for where 
could Director Lebegott have found an aggregation 
of men trained to excellent orchestral work, had it 
not been for their schooling under Mr. Hamilton’s 
baton? Thursday was, indeed, a red letter day for 
Harley, for upon responding to an invitation from 
James Slauson for dinner at the Athletic Club he 
found gathered there many of his friends, whom Mr. 
Slauson had invited as a surprise. Artists, writers, 
musicians, professional men and business men were 
bidden, the guests including J. Bond Francisco, Thilo 
Becker, J. O. Koepfli, Hector Alliott, J. B. Poulin, 
Clifford Lott, Otheman Stevens, L. E. Behymer, Dr. 
A. L. Macleish, Gen. M. H. Sherman, Dr. Norman 
Bridge, Walter Raymond, W. G. Kerckhoff, Guy 
Barham, F. A. Walton, George J. Birkel, Harley 
Brundidge, and Arnold Krauss. Toasts were respond- 
ed to by Messrs. Behymer, Koepfli, Walton and Fran- 
cisco. It was a delightful occasion. 


“Human Interest” Pictures 


Our recent heavy rainfall brought to light inter- 
esting examples of photography on the part of the 
local press. In Monday’s downpour city editors saw 
opportunities for good picture stories. Just now, the 
theory is that in every flash there must be a comely 
young woman if it is to have an appeal. It was rain- 
ing hard and good looking picture subjects were 
scarce. Robert Stagg, the Herald’s staff photograph- 
er, solved the problem by posing his wife and snap- 
ping her in the act of being carried across the swol- 
len gutters, while the Examiner executives persuaded 
Louise Scher, the staff sob sister, to allow herself to 
be similarly “done.” For the second day picture two 
chorus girls were induced to play they were wading 
across the streets minus shoes and stockings. This 
It 1s to display “human interest” pictures. 


Marketing Film Fancies 


Not a few of the focal newspapermen are picking 
up carfare by writing motion picture scenarios and 
selling them to the producers for the various com- 
panies having their studios in or near Los Angeles. 
There are Norton and Jack Campbell of the Herald 
and court reporter Seagrove who claims to have had 
several accepted. Night City Editor Hughes of the 
Tribune has made his fllmy plots prove lucrative and 
George North of the Tribune copy desk, I under- 
stand, is in training. But the most remarkable case 
recorded concerns an Examiner office boy who after 
writing one hundred and thirty-six plots had the next 
one accepted, along with a contract to write exclu- 
sively for a certain film company. Then there is Wil- 
lhe Wing, who after years of reportorial work has 
abandoned newspapers for the movies. I hope the 
boys all make their fortunes. 
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toon fame will appear in a society offering de Iuxe, 
Nat Goodwin and the Morosco players are a com- 
bination attraction, the entire Merry Widow com- 
panv will he there. and Fred Mace, Gus Pixley, 
Charlie Murray and Dave Hartford will form a 
notable quartette. Oliver Morosco’s leading players 
will appear in a skit, “The Judgment of Buddha,” 
an artistic act is promised by Jimmie Swinnerton, 
Oscar Bryn and Hal Stephens of the Hearst ser- 
vice. The boxes are being auctioned off by mail, 
as well as the parquet seats, no bids below $100 be- 
ing considered for the boxes, and $5 each for the 
seats. —_—_—_— 
To Be Dined and Wined 

Legislators of Southern California are to be com- 
plimented with a dinner at the University Club to- 
night by the newly formed council of education. 
Mark Keppel, county superintendent of schools, 1s at 
the head of the committee on arrangements. The 
toastmaster for the affair is to be Dr. Jeremiah M. 
Rhodes, superintendent of the Pasadena public 
schools and chairman of the Council of Education, 
California Teachers Association, southern section. 


Picking a Winner 

William G. Adams, secretary or the Los Angeles 
Advertising Club, and for several years advertising 
manager for one of the local department stores, 
picked a nice plum this week when he was appoint- 
ed advertising and assistant sales manager for Willis 
Booth’s “Hot Point” electric corporation at Ontario, 
which turns out electric irons and various cooking 
appliances. He will enter the national advertising 
field, as that company spends large sums each year 
marketing its product. Last season, I happen to 
know, its bill from the Saturday Evening Post alone 
ran into the thousands. Along with his new position 
comes a substantial advance in salary, which is never 
inacceptable. 


Where the Nuts Come From 


James Slauson, former president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, is to leave in a fortnight for Rio de 
Janeiro, the metropolis of Brazil, where he will be in 
attendance at the national exposition of South Amer- 
ica to be held there in May. He goes as envoy ex- 
traordinary of the local Chamber of Commerce. 


Seventeenth Year of Service 

I notice that H. J. Vatcher, Jr., will continue to 
act as secretary, treasurer and general manager of 
the Cawston Ostrict Farm, having been reelected to 
the positions at the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers and directors Wednesday of this week. He now 
begins his seventeenth year of service with the com- 
pany, a record of which he may well feel proud. 
Other officers chosen include Jonathan S. Dodge, 
president of the First National Bank of South Pasa- 
dena, who was elected president; Rusk Harris, vice 
president and chief counsel; J. B. Coulston, president 
of the Crown City National Bank of Pasadena, and 
Maynard Gunsul, manager of the Funding Company 
of California, directors. 


Heard In Railroad Circles 

Los Angeles has been entertaining two distin- 
guished railway visitors this week, and more are on 
the way, I am informed. E. O. McCormick, vice 
president of the Southern Pacific, with offices in San 
Francisco, arrived Wednesday, and railway men at- 
tach more than ordinary significance to his visit. It 
it rumored that because of the much discussed split 
in the north there is a possibility that the shops may 
be moved here from San Francisco, and with a re- 
mote chance that the general offices for the entire 
system may move south. H. U. Mudge, president of 
the Rock Island system, with offices at Chicago, ar- 
rived here Monday, about three weeks later than he 
had been expected, and his coming is said to be con- 
nected directly with the rushing through of the San 
Diego line to Yuma, Arizona. 


Would Save Their Country 

Political prophets are asserting that William M. 
Humphreys, well known for his connection with the 
Public Works board, will be appointed postmaster to 
succeed W. H. Harrison soon after Woodrow Wil- 
son takes the oath of offic.. He is one of the leading 
Democrats of Southern California and having served 
as assistant postmaster fess than a decade ago has 
intimate acquaintance with the duties. Another plum 
which is being sought is the position of collector of 
internal revenue at Port Los Angeles. Lloyd Mc- 
Atee, a young real estate dealer of this city, is said 
to have excellent backing. He ran for county clerk 
two years ago and made a strong fight, and has has. 
many friends in this city. 


a 

That New Jersey husband who killed his young’ 
wife because she “pestered” him for a kiss should be 
treated to kicks henceforth, with the privilege of in- 
dulging in a few spasmodic ones himself at the final 
argument. 
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By W. Francis Gates 


Last week Friday I submitted to a 
re-Waegnerizing process from four to 
ten p. m.—with three hours for a din- 
ner intermission—and I tell you these 
three hours were necessary. First came 
the Wagner concert of the Symphony 
orchestra. This offered one of the larg- 


est Wagner programs the orchestra has | 


given and included arrangements from 
the whole Nibelungen Ring. These 
were presented in operatic chronologic- 
al order and embraced the “Entrance 
of the Gods Into Walhalla,” tone pic- 
tures from “Die Walkure,” the Black- 
smith’s and “Forest Murmurings” songs 
from ‘Siegfried,’ Siegfried’s Death 
scene and Funeral March, and Song of 
the Rhine Maidens. Under each selec- 
tion were listed the leit motives there- 
in to be found. This is a plan to be 
commended, especially if these motives 
are given in notation, which, unfor- 
tunately, they were not. Most if not 
all of these selections and arrange- 
ments have been heard in the regular 
symphony concerts from time to time, 
especially in the Wagner concerts. But 
IT do not remember ever to have heard 
the Blacksmith’s song from “Siegfried.” 
It has more life and movement than 
a good deal of the Wagner arrange- 
ments and was played by the orchestra 
in excellent style. This was a pretty 
heavy program, but the audience, most- 
ly of school teachers for whom it was 
given, stood up to it like men—or wom- 
en, as the Jatter overshadowed the few 
males present. 


After the dinner intermission, came 
a lecture on “Die Walkure”’ by Anna 
Shaw Faulkner, of Chicago, with Max 
Oberndorfer giving piano illustrations. 
Miss Faulkner had an opportunity to 
popularize Wagner to the extent of her 
small audience at least, an opportunity 
in which she started to make good, but 
which later she spoiled by reading very 
long extracts in a voice made inaudi- 
ble by the tumult from the piano. In 
her introduction, I said to myself, ‘““Here 
is a Waener lecturer who is going to 
be not onlv instructive but interesting.” 
For she began with a pleasing series 
of photographs taken in and near Bay- 
reuth and her descriptions were given 
in a clear and penetrating tone, well 
enunciated. Finally, she arrived at the 
exposition of the opera. Enter the pi- 
ano. Now Wagner music generally is 
nothing if not sonorous (to savy the 
least), but against the large tone of 
Mr. QOberndorfer, the lecturer under- 
took to read excerpts from the Wagner 
text. She reached the limits of her 
voice, but not a sentence was discern- 
able. When I left, the piano was still 
getting the best of it—and I sadly 
erased the red letter I had set down in 
my Wagner calendar earlier in the eve- 
ning. While the fair speaker was talk- 
ing about Wagner and her own experi- 
ences at Bevreuth, she was interest- 
ing: but when she came to read Wag- 
ner—alas and alack! I think no one, 
not even a real elocutionist, could make 
a reading of Wagner text interesting. 


Inasmuch as the soloist at the last 
People’s orchestra! concert did not sing 
avith orchestral accompaniment, this 
seems a good time to voice a protest 
in the matter of singing with orches- 
tra. This season a dozen singers have 
teen heard with two orchestras. the 
‘Svmphony and the People’s. How many 
of them nossessed the volume of tone, 
the nractical exnerience of singing with 
orchestra and the resultant confidence 
and certainty necessary for success in 
such public appearances? It must be 








admitted that the element of self-confi- 
dence was not lacking in most cases, 
but the others were 
It is one thing to sing with an accom- 
paniment of piano, or even of organ— 
for the organist probably has had suf- 
ficient church experience not to drown 
his soloist in a sea of tone. 


The conductor of an orchestra pre- 
supposes the vocalist comes to his stage 
with sufficient voice and experience to 
warrant an orchestral appearance. He 


dves not consider it his duty to temper | 


the winds to the shorn lamb—neither 
the brass winds nor the woods. If you 
can make yourself heard over the or- 
chestral tumult, well and good. If you 
cannot that is your affair. In the case 
of such singers as Gadsky, Martin, Go- 
gorza, Heink—there’s a quartet for you 
—-the voice can easily dominate the or- 
chestra. But in a majority of the dozen 
referred to, the singers were not exact- 
ly in the Gadsky-Gogorza class, or they 
would be singing in the Metropolitan 
and not in Los Angeles’ popular con- 
certs. In nearly every instance the 
voice has been buried by the orchestra. 
Where does the fault He? 


The present writer believes the grav- 
amen of the offense lies, primarily, at 
the door of the singer. Vocalists put 
on their programs what they would like 
to sing; as encores, they generally offer 
what they can sing. There’s a differ- 
ence. The remedy, and one which 
would permit the soloist to appear with 
much better success, is to choose, not 
the biggest thing you ever studied, but 
songs well within your range of voice 
and mentality. The sensible singer rec- 
ognizes his limitations and makes the 
most of his strong points. He does not 
eenter the limelight on his weak ones. 
Is it better to make a success of a song 
of moderate compass and of moderate 


floridity or achieve a fiasco in one of | 


the arias which can be sung success- 
fully. with orchestra only by a grand 
opera star? Which? Why not offer the 
director a song with a string quintet 
accompaniment or choose one with or- 
gan? Is your idea to give the orchestra 
another number or to be heard your- 
self? 


The other section of the remedy lies 
in the director’s hands. True, Wagner 
did let loose a hundred players and 
fortissimo brass to accompany a singer. 
But are the orchestras here accom- 
panying Wagner singers? If the singers 
persist in offering numbers that have, 
in the original, full orchestral accom- 
paniments, the director, after five min- 
utes of rehearsal, can tell what quan- 
tity of voice he is accompanying and 
shovld modify the tonal quantity of his 
band to suit the voice in hand. In many 
cases. it would be well to use an ar- 
rangement such as a double string 
quintet, with flute, horn and possibly 
a soft trombone. Then the singer would 
have a chance to he heard and would 
gain considerably in reputation over 
the one whose voice is orchestrated to 
extinction, But will the singers heed? 
O, no. They will sent east for the “full 
score” and then blame the conductor. 


It must have been a dear friend of» 


Violinist Elman’s who wrote in a local 
paper recently. “Misch 1s seriously con- 
templating a purchase of real estate.” 
Certainly, it covld not have been the 
familiarity which breeds contempt, thus 
to abbreviate to “Misch.” Soon we may 
expect to hear opera by ‘Wag.’ man- 





in the minority. , 


But it is | 
an entirely different thing to sing with | 
| orchestra. 





“THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL” 


THE 


AUDITORIUM ™ 


March 1, 1913 


EB. BEHYMER, 
Manager. 


STARTING TUESDAY NIGHT, MARCH 4 


Chicago Grand Opera 
Company 


ANDREAS DIPPEL, GENERAL MANAGER 


ANNOUNCING 


Tues. Night, 
March 4, 


T haas:’ 


Wed. Night, 
March 5, 


“Rigoletto” 


Fri. Night, 
March 7, 


“Die Walkuere”’ 


Sat. Night, < eee 


March & 


Wed. Mat. 
March 35, 


Sun. Mat., 
March 9, 


Sat. Mat., 
March 8. 


Mon. HE ve., 
March 10, 


“Hansel and Gretel” 


“LOVE TALES OF HOFFMAN” 
and the Ballet of Divertissment 


Symphony Concert 


WITH STAR SOLOISTS 


mNatoma”’ 


“Tristan und Jsolde’’ 


380 PEOPLE IN COMPANY—90 IN ORCHESTRA. 
28 IN CORPS DE BALLET—65 IN CHORUS 


COMPLETE SCENIC INVESTMENT, 


PROPERTIES AND COSTUMING AS 


GIVEN AT THE AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO. 


SINGLE SEAT PRICES—LOWER FLOOR, $7.00; 
$6.00; BALCONY, $4.00, $5.00 AND $6.00; 


GALLERY, $2.00. 


BACK OF LOGES, 
SECOND BALCONY, = $3.00; 


BOX OFFICE OPEN 9 A. M. TO 8 P. M. 
Mail orders received with money order and stamped envelope enclosed, filed 


and filled in order of receipt. 


Booklet of information mailed on request. 


L. E. BEHYMER, General Representative. 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED. 


aged by “Dip” and sung by “Gard,” 
“Ham,” ‘“‘Tett,” “Salt” and “Hub.” Saves 
time and space, anyway. 

Editor Metzger, of the Musical Re- 
view, says, ““What’s the matter with the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra and 
the musical fellowship of our Southern 
Sister metropolis? Why did not Mr. 
Edson see Mr. Hamilton (to borrow 
music for the People’s Orchestra con- 
certs) instead of Mr. Hadley (director 
of the San Francisco orchestra)?” In 
reply, | understand the management of 
the People’s Orchestra feels that it al- 
ready has imposed on the good nature 
of Mr. Hamilton and the Symphony 
Orchestra to an extreme point. It is 
owing to Mr. Hamilton's never-failing 
courtesy and generosity that much of 
the music used in the Sunday concerts 
was available. More of the success of 
these concerts lies at Mr. Hamilton’s 
door than the public appreciates. 


Roland Paul is home from his Euro- 
pean trip and will take his temporarily 
deserted place in Los Angeles musical 
affairs. Mr. Paul is too popular and 
capable to let go for long. 


Olga Steeb Keifer is back in Los An- 
geles with a portfolio of complimentary 
notices from her northwest concert 
tours. She will be heard in recital at 
the Auditorium, March 28. 


At the People’s Orchestra concert to- 
morrow, Ralph Ginsburg iis. soloist, 
playing a Bruch concerto. The orches- 
tral numbers are the Beethoven ‘“Pro- 
metheus” overture, Gillet’s “The Mill,” 
Verdi's “Power of Destiny” overture 
and one section of a suite by Fannie 
Dillon. The concert for March 9 will be 
held at the Auditorium, as usual, the 
Chicago Opera Company concert being 
transferred to the Shrine Auditorium. 


There is one delightful anecdote, in 
FE. V. Lucas’s sketch of Phil May in the 
National Biography. His “Punch” ed- 
itor, Sir Francis Burnand, tells a story 
to the effect that on being asked at a 
club for a loan of fifty pounds, May 
produced all he had—half that amount 
—and then atstained from the club for 
some time for fear of meeting the bor- 
rower, becaise he felt that “he still 
owed him -iwenty-five pounds.” 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR . 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
Not Coal Lands—013966 
Feb. 17, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Roland 
Emery Williams, of Santa Monica, Cal., 
who, on Sept. 29, 1911, made Homestead 
Entry, No. 0138966, "for S¥4SWk, Section 25, 
SEYSEY, Section 26, Township 18, Range 
17 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice 
of invention to make commutation proof, 
to establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before the Register and Receiver, 
United States Land Office, at Los Ange- 
les, California, on the 3lst day of March, 
1913, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: James 
H, Jackson, Hippolyte Bieule) William 
Eckhardt, Kay Bell, all of Santa Monica, 


California. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 

04079 Not Coal Lands. 
Jan. 27, 1918. 

U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal.. 

Jan. 27, 1918. 

NOTICE is hereby given that James 
Henry Jackson, of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, who, on December 24, 1907, made 
Homstead Entry, No. 04079, for north half 
of northeast quarter, section 35, township 
1 south, range 17 west, S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
five year proof, to establish claim to 
the land above described, before the Reg- 
ister and Receiver, United States Land 
O.cice, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
0th day of March, 1913, at 10 o’clock a. 


i arn alte names as witnesses: John VU. 
Henry, Hippolyte Bieule, Edward L. Bur- 
ton, all of Malibu, Cal. Martin E. Bals- 
ley, of Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Not Coal Hanes 


15737 
U. S. Land Office at 

Los Angeles, Callf., Feb. 18. 1913. 
NOTICE is hereby given that John 
Parkinson, whose postoffice address is 
1035 Security Building, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, did, on the 7th day of June, 1912, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 615737, to purchase the 
NEY, Section 24, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ,‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the Jand and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00, and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 29th day of April, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver. U. §. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts whieh would defeat the en- 

Cre FRANK BUREN. Register. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 

Perhaps one of the most misunder- 
stood exhibitions of paintings that have 
ever been placed on public view in Los 
Angeles was the collection of sixty oils 
from the facile brush of C. Harry Allis, 
which was was shown for one week 
only at Blanchard Gallery. These can- 
vases, painted in France, Holland and 
Belgium, represent the painter in what 
should be the best period of his career 
as an artist, yet I was told by one of 
his life-long friends that this group of 


canvases is far less interesting than is | 


usual with his best works. If this is 
correct I for one would greatly enjoy 
seeing a truly representative showing 
of this moody artist’s work, for while I 
discerned many crudities of line and 
color and an abundance of technical 
imperfections In the canvases 
shown, I found much to admire and 
more than a little to praise and appre- 


lege to be able to give ample time to 
the study of these works, a luxury I 
seldom find opportunity to indulge in, 
and in the second place I had the good 
fortune to meet several artists who 
worked with Mr. Allis in Grez. 

* 4 ES 


To know a land and to love it means 
much to the painter who is interpreting 
its landscape features upon canvas, and 
I am confident that Mr. Allis loved 


France when he painted it and under- | 


stood its character as few can hope to 
do who have not lived long upon 
French soil. For the last seven years, 
Allis has lived in the romantic and pic- 
turesque little town of Grez and here 
much of his important work has been 
done. Holland and Belgium have fur- 
nished no small number of the subjects 
that proved attractive to the artistic 
perceptions of the painter. These rich, 
low-tones canvases prove a peculiar 
foil for the gray-tones of high-keyed 
studies taken at Montigny, Moret, and 
Fontainbleau. 
* % as 

Few, if any, of the works hung at 
this time were totally lacking in inter- 
est or craftsmanship, although I am by 
no means in sympathy with all of Mr. 
Allis’ modes of expression and I am 
bound to disagree with much that he 
has to say in certain of his pretentious 
efforts. The collection as a whole is 
one of great variety and, I regret to 
say, one of very uneven quality. The 
fact that these canvases were to be 
sold at public auction should by no 
means have served as an excuse to 
bring forth the entire collection, re- 
gardless of merit. The public at large 
does not know a bad picture when it 


sees one and it behooves the artist and | 


the art lover to protect, so far as pos- 
sible, the ignorant layman who really 
does not wish to purchase a second 
rate work. A picture auction need not 
partake of the character of a rummage 
sale, or even assume a commercial as- 
pect if rightly managed. Not a few of 
the finest canvases the world has ever 
known have been “knocked down to the 
highest bidder more than once. Even 
with this fact in view, I never see a 
peautiful painting under the auction- 
eer’s mallet that it does not at once 
appeal to my sympathy. There is 
something so mute and helpless about 
a fine work of art that seems to shrink 
and shrivel when a cold, mercenary 
bargain is being waged for its owner- 
ship. 
# * Ke 

My opinion of Allis’ eollection may 
not be worth the paper it is written on 
for the reason that my critical analysis 
will be strongly tempered by my per- 


just | 


| poorly done. 
ts dead in color and lacks spontaneity 
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| sonal viewpoint, and who cares a fig 


what a picture means when pure senti- 
ment is taken into account. Few who 
enter a gallery allow their sentiment 
to follow them and I am almost con- 
vinced that academic training ‘has 
robbed our overstrained painters of 
any natural feeling when the work of 
a contemporary is considered. Artists 
are not charitable. Some of them may 
paint with soul, but they are bound to 
see with eye and brain. They reason 
a canvas out in cold technical equa- 
tions and if one and one do not equal 
two, then the jig is up. 
, * *& 

Then, again, no two artists see things 
alike in another’s work. Mr. X. Y., one 
of our ablest painters, declares that 
Allis simply can’t paint, while Mr. Z., a 
second artist equally fine, goes into 


| raptures over the collection. Now, just 
‘where is the public to derive reliable 
ciate. In the first place, it was a privi- | 


instruction? Not from the overwise 
artist or the superficial critic. Why 
not from their own inner beings? Is it 
asking too much of the hide-bound 
mind to allow the individual free ex- 
pression for once? May we not look 


| deep and profoundly into life and spell 


one message of the soul out into prac- 
tical chirography? Have we gone SO 
far down the road of “why” and “where- 
fore” that we must measure the milk of 
human kindness by pints and quarts? 
It would seem so. 
* * Kk 

Here was a collection with a mes- 
sage of human, love, human passion, 
and human failure. It possessed a psy- 
chology, deep, intense, and of varied 
degrees of interest. Personality was 
blended with tone and color and so 
vividly did the man stamp his life’s 
ambitions, joys, failures, successes, and 
state of being upon his canvas that it 
would seem that one who runs may 


read. But not so. We went coldly and 
studied each canvas minutely and found 


much to be desired. We did not Say, 
“Ah, here was a song sung at Moret on 
a day in spring,” or “I see the sad 


| painter seated at Fontainbleau, strug- 


gling between doubt and fear and sigh- 
ing with the age-old trees that bend 
above him.” No, indeed. We say, that 
Moret subject Jacks solidity. It is not 
well-balanced, and the foreground is 
The Fontainbleau canvas 


and verve, 
me % * 

In a special group hung seven Can- 
vases painted in a rural district in 
Southern France: Each was a tonal 
triumph in warm greys, as lovely as 


smoked pearl and as pulsating with 


life, or the emotion of nature, which 
is the same thing, as any painting I 
have ever seen-—and what was re- 
marked of them? One said, “The val- 
ues are all out.” and another, “The 
trees are flat,” and a third, “That can't 
be good; I never sasew anything like it :’ 
Shades of the masters! Did you ever 
see a man that looked like Rodin’s 
“Thinker,” or a woman who bore the 
slightest resemblance to Whistler’s 
“Woman in Gray?” Art has only to do 
with the sensations of life. 
higher truth than photographic truth 
and a deeper purpose than one of actu- 
ality. In art, the unreal becomes the 
real and the imitation of Jife and na- 
ture is merely the task of the unskilled. 
Nature yields to art only those ele- 
ments of poetry and romance that the 
human mind back of the producer is 
able to grasp readily. The soul must 
be the transmitter and the result is a 
success or a failure, just as far as the 
hand is trained to obey the heart. Take 





There is a 


from nature all that your feeble sight 
can grasp and from God all that portion 
of beauty and love he has given you 
and paint as much of yourself into 
your canvas as you cun and we will 
find a living work resuiting. 


if they who saw them have not been | 


able to read the message in the can- 
vases of Harry Allis and have not al- 
ready taken therefrom their lesson of 
life, nothing I or any living one might 


'say would enable them to grasp the 
| point. 


It is an endowment and is born, 
not acquired. 
°K v od 

At the Steckel Gallery, for the last 
two weeks, Maren Froelich of San 
francisco has been showing a collec- 
tion of thirty-five oils. About half of 
the collection depicts familiar west 
coast landscapes, while the remaining 
group is foreign in subject. Miss Froe- 
lich paints with a certain dash and 
boldness and in many respects her 
handling is not unlike that of Jules 
Pages. I do not mean to infer that this 
artist paints like Mr. Pages, for she 
certainly does not. Her work lacks 
originality and artistic finish and is 
not only uneven in quality but decided- 
ly uneven in idea. She composes in 
an able manner and paints with a full 
brush, yet I find a lack of interest in 
all the work shown and a certain shal- 
low purpose of line and color. 

The collection as a whole presents a 
certain charm to the Jayman and few 
really poor works are to be found on 
the walls. ‘‘The Palace, Versailles,” 
“Gates of the Luxembourg,” “Autumn,” 
and “La Fountaine Carpeaux” com- 
prise a group of French subjects that 
are among the most noteworthy of the 
collection. These are treated in a broad, 
simple manner and as color composi- 
tions are of much value as works of 
art. “Merry -Go-Round,” “Coming 
Through the Lupin,” “Venice,” “Lupin,” 
and “Towers of the Conciergerie” are 
the titles given to a group of tiny 
sketches that are particularly beauti- 
ful as notes of color. Each is rich in 
tone and wonderfully luminous. These 
are quiet impressions, finely felt, and 
full of human interest; poetic, yet alive 
and vital. “The Chinese Robe,” a Paris 
salon canvas, and three well-drawn 
studies of ballet girls, prove the fact 
that Miss Froelich is a figure painter 
of much ability. “Santa Maria Della 
Salute” (Venice), “The Terrace of the 
Queens (Venice).” “The Louvre and the 
Seine” are among the best of the larger 
works shown. This exhibition closes 
today. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 

092 Not Coal Lands 
Jan.” 2i, Fels. 

U. S Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 

Jan. 27, 1918. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Fred E. 
Collins, of Calabasas, Cal., who, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1908, made Homestead Entry No. 
11555, Serial No. 092, for south half of 
southeast quarter, section 13, east half 
of northeast quarter, section 24, township 
1 north, range 18 west, S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make 
final five year proof, to establish claim 
to the land above described, before the 
Regicter and Receiver, United States 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
on the 10th day of March, 1913, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: 
Lewis, Earl G. Horton, Ray 
James G. Elliott. Marie Hlliott, George 
Lewis, all of Calabasas, California. 

FRANK BUREN, 
Register. 


Minnie 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


014439 Not coal lands 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
February 18, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
Norris, of 520 N Alameda St., Los Angeles, 
Cal., who, on December 16, 1911, made 
Homestead Entry, No. 014439, for SW%4- 
SW, Section 23, W%ANWY, NWYSWY, 
Section 26, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S B Meridian, has filed notice of in- 
tention to make commutation proof, to-es- 
tablish claim to the land above described, 
before the Register and Receiver, United 
States Land Office, at os Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on the 1st day of April, 1913, at 10 

o’clock a. m, 

Claimant names as witnesses: William 
D. Newell, of Los Angeles, Cal.; Edward 
A. Mellus, Joseph A. Anker, William A. 
Lockwood, all of Santa Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





Horton, | 


the entry. 


In Los Angeles and en- 
virons---goed telephone 
service 1S merely a mat- 
ter of using— 


THE HOMEPHONE 
Contract Dept. F-98 
746 S60, Onve-str eet 


P. |] BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St. Los geles 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

015440 Not Coal Lands. 
U. S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, California, Feb. 8, 1913. 

NOTICE is. hereby given that Joseph A. 
Anker, whose postoffice address is Gen. 
pDel., Santa Monica, California, did, on 
the 27th day of April, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015440, to purchase the NEYZNEY, 
Section 10, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that,’ pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $60.00 and the land $40.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 22nd day of April, 1913, 
before Register and Receiver, U. 8. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
015425 Not coal lands 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 

February 12, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Ed W. 
Hopkins, whose post-office address is 322 
W. Ave. 54, Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 18th day of May, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 015525, to purchase the SE4%NW4, Sec- 
tion 11, Township 1 South, Range 18 West, 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, un- 
der the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,” at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$60,00, and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 28rd day of April, 1918, before Register 
and Receiver, U. S. Land Office at Los 
Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
016863 Not coal lands 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
February 19, ies 
NOTICE is hereby given that Edward 
L. Mitchell, whose post-office address is 
428 8. Spring St.,.Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 12th day of November, 1912, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Ap- 
plication, No. 016868, to purchase the 
NEUSE, Section 21, Township 1 South, 
Range 19 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of Juns 3 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00 and the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 30th day of April, 1918, 
before the Register and Recelver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry. or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, 
by filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 








Naturally, the eyes of Society are 


turned toward the Auditorium for in 
the next week We are to have our first 
season of metropolitan grand opera. 
Many of our most prominent matrons 
have lent their names to the list of 


patronesses, and the big theater will 
be a blaze of beautiful gowns and 
jewels for every night of the engage- 
ment. Series of theater parties are 
planned, for even though the Lenten 
Season is upon us, good music while 
one of the pleasures of life, is also one 
of the uplifting influences, and not even 
the most devout could cavil at its pre- 
sentation in this time of sackcloth and 
ashes. Not only will the local society 
folk enjoy to the full this unusual of- 
fering, but the nearby towns will swell 
the gatherings. Jewels have been taken 
from safe-deposit boxes, the modistes 
have outdone themselves: the import- 
ers have lavished their newest ideas 
upon matrons and maids: and even 
aside from the attraction of the great 
operas to be presented, the Auditorium 
will present a picture the coming 
week that no great city can surpass. 


Never did Christ Church present a 
more attractive appearance than when, 
Wednesday night, it was glowing with 
clusters of tall American Beauty roses 
and masses of fragrant deep pink 
carnations, for the marriage of Miss 
Olive Trask to Mr. Allan Langdon 
Leonard. The path of the bridal party 
was arched with asparagus plumosus 
Studded with carnations with jardi- 
neres of ferns at the pew posts, and 
a bank of American Beauties at the 
altar. The bride is the daughter of 
Mrs. Wayland Trask of St. Andrews 
place and a grand-daughter of the 
late Francis Murphy, and has been a 
favorite in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco society since her debut last sea- 
son. Mr. Leonard is the son of Mrs. Perry 
Leonard of Hollywood and a Berkeley 
graduate, as is the bride, the romance 
Which culminated in their marriage 
having begun at college. The bridal] 
S0wn was of white charmeuse satin 
with garniture of real lace, and the 
tulle veil was caught with sprays of 
lillies of the valley. Matron of honor 
was the bride’s aunt, Mrs. Edwara 
Thomas Murphy, and the best man was 
Mr. Edward T. Murphy, who came from 
Philadelphia to attend their  niece’s 
wedding. Mrs. Murphy was gowned in 
Pink charmeuse draped with crystal 
net and trimmed with chiffon rose- 
buds, and she carried a sheaf of Amen- 
can Beauty roses. Miss 
Trask, who acted as maid of honor, 
wore pink charmeus2, lace-trimmed 
and decked with rose-buds, while the 
bridesmaids, who included Miss Mar- 
jorie Stanton, Miss Helen Weston, Miss 
Anita Ebner, Miss Edith Holder and 
Miss Helen Holmes were gowned alike 
in pink charmeuse with drapery of 
Dresden chiffon, and all carried Ameri- 
can Beauty roses. Mr. Wayland Trask 
of Mariposa gave his sister in marriage, 
and the ushers included Messrs. Ar- 
den Day, Arthur Munson, Lloyd Grep- 
pin, Boyd Comstock, Warren Bovard 
and Thomas Murphy. The Rev. Baker 
P. Lee conducted the service. After 
the ceremony a reception was held at 
the Trask home, which was also deck- 
ed with American Beauties. Assist- 
ing in receiving were Mrs. Arthur 
Letts, Mrs. Harold Janss, Mrs. Charles 
Clay King and Mrs, Thomas Murphy. 
The young people are enjoying a wed- 
ding trip and will stop in San Francis- 
co for the wedding of Miss Marjorie 
Stanton and Mr. Arnold Weber, which 
takes place March 12. Miss Stanton 
was one of the attendants at the wed- 
ding. Mr. and Mrs. Leonard will make 
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their home in Portland, where Mr. 
Leonard is established in business. 


Miss Trask has been the honored 
guest at many pretty affairs since the 
announcement of her engagement. 
Monday afternoon Mrs. Arthur Letts of 
Holmby Hall, Hollywood, entertained 
with a luncheon for the bridal party 
and house guests. Yellow acacia blos- 
soms and place-cards monogrammed in 
gold formed the appointments at the 
table, where covers were laid for Miss 
Trask, Mrs. Wayland Trask, Mrs, Fran- 
ces Josephine Holmes, Mrs. Thomas A. 
Murphy of Philadelphia, Mrs. J. B. 
Vandergrift, Mrs. Charles E. Stanton of 
San Francisco, Miss Dorothea Trask, 
Miss Helen Holmes, Miss Gladys Bu- 
chanan, Miss Helen Weston of Berke- 


ley, Miss Edith Harmon of Oakland, 


Miss Anita Ebner, Miss Marjorie Stan- 
ton and Miss Violet Cook of San Fran- 
cisco. Monday evening Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel E. Faroat presided at a card 
party at their home on 1744 Harvard 
boulevard. Pink roses and ferns graced 
the dining rooms and reception rooms, 
while jonquils were used in the living- 


room. Guests included the same party 


that enjoyed Mrs. Letts’ affair, with the 
addition of Mr. T. A, Murphy, Mr. War- 
ren Bovard, Mr. Boyd Comstock, Mr. 
Allen Leonard, Mr. Arden Day, Mr. 
Ralph WHuntsberger, Mr. Wayland 


| Trask, Mr. Arthur Munson, Mr. Harold 


Huntsberger and Mr. Lioyd Greppin. 
Tuesday evening Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Edward Murphy of Philadelphia: com- 
plimented their niece and Mr. Leonard 
with a dinner at the Van Nuys. Spring 
blossoms and ferns formed the center- 
piece of the table where covers were 
Placed for the guests of honor, the 
hosts and Mrs. Wayland Trask, Mrs. 
Francis Josephine Holmes, Mrs. C. BR. 
Stanton, Mr. and Mrs, J. J. Vanderegrift, 
the Misses Marjorie Stanton, Caroline 
Peichart, Helen Holmes, Anita Ebner, 
Gladys Buchanan, Edith Holder, Doro- 
thea Trask, Helen Weston, Edith Har- 
mon, Violet Cook, and Messrs. Way- 
land Trask, Warren Bovard, Lloyd 
Greppin, Bradner Lee, Jr.. Arthur Mun- 


son; Ralph Huntsberger, Harold Hunts- 
|berger and Boyd Comstock. 


At a quiet home ceremony, witnessed 
only by immediate relatives, Miss Fan- 
nie Rowan, daughter of Mrs. George 
D. Rowan of Harvard boulevard, was 
married Tuesday evening to Mr. Henry 
Melvin Young of London, England. 
Acacia blossoms and ferns were used in 
the decorations, with masses of jonquils 
arranged in low bowls. The bride wore 
a gown of white lace and her tulle veil 
was caught with orange blossoms while 
She carried a shower of lilies of the 
valley. Th@ only attendant was little 
Miss Lorraine Rowan, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert A. Rowan. Mr. FE. GQ. 
Kuster served as best man, while Mr. 
Robert Rowan gave his sister away. 
After the supper which followed the 
ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Young left for 
a brief wedding trip, after which they 
will return to Los Angeles to stay. 


At a charmingly appointed luncheon 
given by Mrs. Phillip Forve of West- 
lake avenue Thursday afternoon, an- 
nouncement was made of the engage- 
ment of Miss Mary Louise Maier, 


| déaughter of Mr. and Mrs. Simon Maier 


to Mr. Alfred Thomas Brant, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Brant of South 
Figuerora street. The tables were de- 
corated with pink Killarney roses, and 
covers were laid for Miss Maier’s co- 
terie of close friends, including the 
Misses Helen Brant, Florence Bowden, 
Florence Brown and her house-guest, 
Marian Bartlett, Clara Leonardt, Mar- 
ian Ward, Evangeline Duque, May 
Rhodes, Ruth Larned, Mary Belle Pey- 


March 1, 1913 








She Bulgarian Note 
Fis Put Inio She New fais--- 


Perhaps in the right-in-front quill that finishes 
a severe little Turban— 


In a nosegay, crushed into the draped crown 
of a hat in dull blue— 


In the bright-colored chiffon that’s stretched 
taut over the rounded crown. 


She Bulgarian Note 
fis Put JInio Zhe New Silks--- 


Barbaric—crude—with none of the softening 
gray—these vivid greens, flaming scarlets, 
bright blues and brilliant yellows—are won- 


derful when used as 


trimming touches—or 


when draped in chiffon. 


And wonderful when combined with the plain 
crepe, woven especially to “go with” the crepe 
patterned in the Bulgarian colorings. 


---from the New Hats and Silks! 


NSTEAD of drying up the natural oils of the skin— 
with much soap and water washing—Cleanse the face, 


XN 


often, with Alexandria Cream. It re-supplies the skin 


with the “life” that is exhausted by the tension of 
. * modern living—And, at the same time,—it REALLY 
cleans—as no soap and water washing EVER cleans. 


At the— 
Off and Vaughan 





J. W. Robinson Co. 
Ale 


Beeman and Hendee 


Great Reduction in First Class Rates 


$165.00 Japan and return During Cherry Blossom. 
$225.00 Japan, China, the Philippines and return. 


$480.50 AROUND THE WORLD 


Citizens Trust and Savings Bank 
D. F. ROBERTSON, Manager Steamship Dept, 


308 to 310 South Broadway 


Los Angeles 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the ‘“‘Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
313 Broadway, Los Angeles 


ton, and her house-guest, Nell Carna- 
han, Virginia Nourse, Barbara Burk- 
halter, Edna Bradford, Emily John- 
son, Lois Salisbury, Glenn Edwards, 
Mercedes de Luna, Hildreth Maier, and 
Lelia Jolly and Mmes. Alfred Wright, 
Harold Janss, Edwin Janss, Silsby 
Spalding. Bernard Tyler, O. F. Brant, 
Robert Shackelford, Raymond Brad- 
ford, George Murdock, Clarence Brick- 
er, Joseph Maier, Simon Maier, Laura 
Rieger, Carl Leonhardt, Frank Powell 
and Mr. Brant’s aunt, Mrs, Blair, who 
is here from Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Homer Laughlin and 








tour of the world. Miss Gwendolyn 
Laughlin and Mrs. Bernard accompan- 
ied them as far as San Francisco. 


Miss Maude Elizabeth Adams, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. W. A. Gillespie of 1019 St. 
Andrews place, was married Tuesday 
morning to Mr. Robert Leland Gillespie, 
the Rev. Alfred Hale performing the 
ceremony at the bride’s home. The 
house was fragrant with pink blossoms 
and fernery, and the lights were shaded 
with pink tulle. The bride wore her 
mother’s wedding gown of brocaded 
satin trimmed with rosepoint, and her 
veil was caught with sprays of orange 


Master Homer Laughlin have left for a | blossoms. She carried an arm shower 





March 1, 1943 


of lilies of the valley with maidenhair 
ferns and a cascade of tulle. There 
were no attendants, Dr. Covington giv- 
ing the bride into the keeping of the 
groom. A wedding breakfast was served 
following the ceremony for immediate 
members of the two families. Pink 
roses and ferns decked the dining room, 
and the same blossoms were used as a 
centerpiece for the table. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gillespie are enjoying a stay in San 
Francisco, and on their return will re- 
side in Ocean Park. 


Miss Barbara Burkhalter, 
of Mrs. Denis Burkhalter, will 
be married to Mr. Standish 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John §S. Mitchell, 
the latter part of March or the first 
part of April. It had been planned that 
the ceremony should take place March 
18, but owing to the absence of Mr. 
Mitchell’s father in the east, the date 
was changed. 


daughter 
probably 
Mitchell, 


Miss Katherine Johnson entertained 
Wednesday afternoon with an informal 
tea for Miss Sarah Grosse, who is the 
house guest of Miss Josephine Lacy of 
Wilshire boulevard. 


Miss Elizabeth Bishop entertained 
informally yesterday afternoon with a 
luncheon in honor of Miss Marion 
Benoist, who is visiting here from St. 
Louis. 


Miss Georgie Off has returned to Ho- 
tel Darby after a visit with Judge and 
Mrs. Fuller of Vista. 


This evening the Amateur Players 
are to enjoy a theatrical and musical 
program at the home of Captain Wil- 
liam Banning, recently erected at 
Thirty-first and Hover. A one-act play 
will be presented by Mrs. William K. 
Thompson, Miss Aileen McCarthy, Dr. 
Thomas J. Orbison and one or two oth- 
ers, Miss Georgie Off will give a class- 
ical dance and there will be a musical 
program, followed by dancing. 


Under the direction of D. F. Robert- 
son there left this week Mrs. Irving I. 
Millard, Mrs. Maude Gifford Jackson, 
Mrs. James B. Sullivan, Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles Walters, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Wolfe for a tour of the world. 


Mr. and Mrs. William G. Hutchinson 
have left for a trip to Panama. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sweeney and 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gage have re- 
turned from an automobile trip to Ar- 
rowhead and Riverside. 


March program for the Ebell Club 
comprises the reciprocity luncheon and 
program for Monday, March 3; March 
10, music by local composers; March 
17, Miss Marion Cook will give a stere- 
opticon Jecture on Sicily and the Greek 
Island; March 24, Mrs. Lila Tupper 
Maynard will talk on “Key Notes in 
the Modern Drama,” and March 831, 
Ernest A. Bachelder will give an illus- 
trated lecture on “The Cathedral Build- 
ers.” 


Frank Barkley Copley’s novel, “The 
Impeachment of President Israels,” has 
just been published by the Macmillons. 
It is called “a novel of peace,” and has 
for its theme the refusal of a future 
president of the United States to go to 
war with Germany in spite of the 
strongest kind of provocation given by 
the latter country. Frank Danby’s new 
novel, “Concert Pitch,” is announced 
for early publication. A new edition, 
the third since its publication, of John 
Masefield’s “The Story of a Round 
House and Other Poems,” is announced. 


Stanley Washburn’s “Nogi: A Man 
Against the Background of a Great 
War.” is one the publishers have been 
looking forward to as important. Wash- 
burn knew Nogi well, was constantly 
with him, and has illustrated his book 
largely from photographs he himself 
took. The book reveals a curious fact. 
The Japanese has planned their cam- 
paign up to Mukden so carefully and 
regarded the plan as being so certain 
to annihilate the Russian army—that 
beyond Mukden they had no plan at 
all! The work of the planners was sci- 
entific—astonishingly so—and _ their 











Lei (CA Per C 


Over 11,000 in Use. 


O UT of a little over 15,000 


Individual safe deposit 
boxes in the impregnable 

vaults of the 

000 are rented. 


“Security” over 11,- 

Think of it, nearly 75% in use. 

The Safe Deposit and Storage 
Vaults are acknowledged to be 
the largest, strongest and best 
equipped itn the West. 

This large percentage of rented 
boxes should prove to you that 
your valuables, papers and heir- 
looms will be free from all harm 
and at a cost that is very nom- 
inal, 

Boxes $2.50 per year and up- 
ivards. 

Storage 50c per month and up- 
wards. 


Our Foreign Steamship A gency, 
located in the Safe Deposit De- 
partment, 1s well prepared to 
plan your trips to any part of 
world. Write for literature. 


Resources Over... .$47,500,000.00 
Capital and Reserve 3,400,000.00 


““EGURIITWY TRosT 
, YESAVINGS BAN K 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Security Building—5th & Spring 
Equitable Branch—Iist & Spring 


EXCLUSIVE 
Reginald Harris 


Bungalows 
BUILT ON COMMISSION 


Interesting Booklet: 
“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 


STUDIO AT 


One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 
LOS ANGELES 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Not Coal Lands. 
015975 
U. S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 18, ne 

NOTICE is hereby given that John M 
Elliott, whose postoffice address is 200 § 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the lith day of June, 1912, file in this of- 
fice Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 015975, to 
SEYNWY, NYSE, Section 9, Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, ‘under the provi- 
sions of the act of June 3, 1878, and acts 
amendatory known as the “Omi mber and 
Stone Law,’’ at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $400.00, 
the stone estimated at $240.00, and the 
Jand $160.00; that said applicant will offer 
final proof. in support of his application 
and sworn statement on the 30th day of 
April, 1918, before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. 3. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
California, 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the en- 


tive 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


For Sale—A collection of antique ma- 
hogany and rosewood furniture. 1720 
Kingsley Drive, near Washington St. 
Phone 73261 —advt. 





faith in the infallibility of accurately 
working, rightly foreseeing intelligence 
was almost justified. 


purchase the SWY4NEY, | 








——over Staub’s—— 
—under Steckel’s— 


liish 


Special in 222 yd. cloths, 


1-0. 


33614 
Broadway 


Vallay 


ee 


1/, off —$2.50 to $6.00 


specialin Towels, Huck—2 0x41—_50c 


we DE ARTS 


317-325 312-322 
SO. sosne YY SQ HILL 22S) 


A.FUSENOT GO. 


New 


Embroideries 


HERE is much to view and ad- 
C mire in our Embroidery sec- 
tion this Spring. The new 
styles are very attractive and the 
assortments broad and diversified. 
We invite your inspection of our 


IMPORTED 
NOVELTIES 


In flouncings, bands and galloons. 
Artistically embroidered on voile, 
crepe, or batiste. 


The Rose Tree Tea House 


- 167 North 
a Orange Grove 
Avenue 
Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 
Parties 


Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 


and Business Directory 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL Cc. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bawy i013 


JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 


CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO.. 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F8037 


Professional 





DAWSON‘SB COKSHOP & 
<_ TRARE BOOKS \\y 


and OLD PRINTS SiGe 
os S ale 


Ernest Dawson H. =] Caller 


Blanchard Hall Studio Building. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and Science 
Studies and H fer all purposes fer vent. 
Largest Studie Building” in the West. 
Fer terms and all information, apply te 
F. W. BLANORARD, 
$83 South Broadway 232 South Hill &t. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





* URITAS 


ee 


DISTILLED 
WATER 


UST pure water—soft, spark- 
J ling, refreshing, scientifically 

distilled, thoroughly aerated, 
carefully bottled. 5 gallons 40c, 
within the old city boundary lines 
—a trifle more delivered farther 
out. 


Los Angeles Ice and 


| Cold Storage Co. 


Home 10053 
—Main 8191 


Phones 


cORSET SHOp 232" 


cia 


Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there fs not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Not coal lands. 
018834 
U.S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, Cal., January 21, 1913. 
Notice is hereby given that Charles J. 
een: of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on 
1911, made Homestead Entry. No. 
Ona he ‘NY“NEY, SEYNEY%, Sec. 27, 
EYSBpyY, Section 22, Township 1 S., 
Sag 18 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed 
notice of intention to make Final com- 
mutation Proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described. before the Register 
and Receiver, United States Land Of- 
fice, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
38rd day of March, 1918, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
Claimant names as witnesses: Joseph 
A. Anker, John Riley, William D. New- 
ell, Cylurus Ww. Logan, all of Santa 
Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





By Caroline Reynolds 

There is a rare treat for the the- 
atergoer at the Mason Opera House 
this week, in Herman Bahr’s seintil- 
lating little comedy, “The Concert,” 
adapted to the American stage and de- 
liciously played by Leo Ditrichstein, 
the premier farceur. Probably, there 
are many who will lift their eyebrows 
deprecatingly at several Parisian situ- 
ations, but there is nothing offensive, 
for even if there are several moments 
which seem a trifle frank for the 
American stage, they are so delicately 
played and so faithful to realism that 
only the prurient could object. It is 
not suggestion— it is clever truth, even 
pointing a moral, but never with so- 
lemnity nor a “holier-than-thou” atti- 
tude. It has not been “adapted” to 
such a degree that its force or its 
charm has been lost; it has sparkle 
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ters are complicated when a jealous 
adorer of Gabor informs Doctor Dallas 
that his wife has gone with Gabor, and 
then, frightened at what she has done, 
confesses to Mrs. Arany. But the doc- 
tor is a well-bred, unusually logical 
man. He reasons that if his wife does 
not care for him and does care for 
Arany that he hag no right to stand 
in her way. He presents his side of 
the case to Helen, and they agree that 
if the love between her husband and 
his wife is real, they will step aside. 
They go together to the bungalow 
where Gabor and Mrs. Dallas are stay- 
ing. The schoolgirl wife has already 
regretted her romantic foolishness—she 
has not even permitted Arany @ caress. 
When Dallas and Helen appear they 
are badly frightened, but there is no 
scene. The doctor and Helen make 
pretense that they too have discovered 
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and charm, satire and wit—and al- 
ways played with well-bred mouula- 
tion by the actors. Leo Ditrichstein 
is inimitable as Gabor Arany, the gen- 
ius of unmistakable artistic tempera- 
ment. Gabor lives in an atmosphere of 
adoration, of incense burned at his 
shrine by dozens of hero-worshipping 
women. His sensible American wife, 
whose tenderness for her husband is 
both that of mother and wife, looks on, 
if not contentedly, at least with recon. 
ciliation to her lot in life. She feels 
that Gabor loves her alone—that his 
various little affaires de coeur are 
merely flowers that he plucks by the 
wayside. Whenever Gabor becomes 
deeply enamored of a fair charmer, he 
disappears on a private concert tour— 
which means that he is taking his 
light o’ love to his bungalow in the 
Catskills. But Helen, his wife, finally 
rebels at one of these “concerts.” Mat- 


that they are kindred souls—that they 
are willing that Gabor and Flora shall 
be set free—as they themselves wish 
freedom. But Gabor is like most men 
—especially men of genius. He wants 
his wife—wants her care and Solicitude 
for him—-her value is redoubled when 
he sees that another man desires her. 
Follow several moments of delicious 
comedy, while matter are readjusted, 
and the slight flame of Gabor and 
Flora’s infatuation dies to ashes. It 
is a capital study of human nature— 
of woman’s brooding love for her hus- 
band; her infinite capacity for self- 
gacrifice; the maternal quality of real 
love. And Arany—not, only is he a 
complete and skillful production of the 
playwright, but in Ditrichstein’s able 
hands he is etched in perfect detail. 
Arany’s childishness, his little affecta- 
tions, his adored temperament, his 
vanities: his good masculine qualities— 
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N. B. Blackstone Co. 


Requests the pleasure of your presence 
at the 


Spring Fashion Show 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday 


March 6th, 


7th and 8th 


upon which days models will display 


the latest spring fashions in 


Gowns, Wraps, 


Suits, Millinery 


and all dress accessories 


318-320-322 
South Broadway 


THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announces the return of the famous 


Herr Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose superb concerts will be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


After the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 


all these are limned with studious care, 
yet giving the effect of spontaneity. 
The comyany is remarkably well bal- 
anced. Isabel Irving plays Helen Arany 
with the charm of maturity—not only 
the maturity of ripe womanhood, but 
of stage experience. The Flora Dallas 
of Madge West is scarcely less excel- 
lent, and the Doctor Dallas of Nye 
Chart is capital. The bevy of adoring 
women is pcrtrayed by half a dozen 
good-looking damsels, and the jealous 
devotee of Kathryn Tyndall is an ad- 
mirable bit. The settings are excel- 
lent in effect. 


- 


“Naughty Marietta” at the Majestic 


Perhaps, “Naughty Marietta,’ which 
is at the Majestic this week, may have 
been so well-mounted and played in 
its original production that it had an 
excuse for existence, but the traveling 
eompany leaves only an effect of med- 
iocrity—music, book, lyrics, and com- 
pany. The plot is slender, the songs 
attenuated, the comedy almost an im- 
palpable shade. Rida Johnson Young 
who is guilty of the’ book” has drawn 
for a plot on the casquette girls, sent 
to America by the King of France to 
become wives of the settler. One of 
the maidens is a countess, a naughty 
school girl, who has @qisguised herself 
in this way in order to see a little bit 
of life. She is assisted by Captain 


Dick Warrington, a woman-hater, and 
of course wins his heart and gives her 
own. The small thread of story is far 
from interesting, and the songs are not 
even “catchy,” unless it be the “South- 
ern Moon” song, sung with splendid 
effect by Laura Baer, who is really the 
star of the production, in spite of the 
fact that Florence Webber is given 
“eaps’ to denote her importance as 
Marietta. Miss Webber cannot lend 
the schoolgirl] illusion necessary to the 
role—she is too plump, too mature in 
appearance, even though she might be 
very attractive in a less prominent 
part. The comedy moments of the 
piece are provided by Blanche Latell, 
as a grotesque and ancient damsel 
looking for a husband. The chorus 
numbers are in several instances en- 
tertaining, because of the dancing, but 
the opening chorus i3 sung gratingly 
off key and with no thought of the 
demands of ensemble effect. The whole 
affair is dull, and there seems to be 
lack of good stage management 
throughout. 


Good Bill at Orpheum 


If Orpheum audiences had their will 
this week. they would never release 
Ralph Herz, who, generous of encore, 
is kept on the stage for a period far 
exceeding his schedule time. Herz has 
a magnetic personality and the charm 
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of individuality, and a genius for com- 
edy songs and dramatic recitations. 
His rendition of Robert Service’s Kip- 
ling-like verse, “The Killing of Dan 
Magrue” brings down the house, and 
his sly fun in his comedy songs is just 
as effective. Another favorite act is 
that of Lolo, the Indian mystic. Lolo is 
a rather pretty Indian maiden, who is 
blindfolded to a painful degree, and 
who mystifies her audiences by re- 
vealing the addresses on their letters, 
their names, ete. It seems scarcery 
necessary to blindfold the girl to the 
extent of sealing her eyes with court 
plaster. It is obviously a most pain- 
ful process, and there is no occasion 
for it. In The Grazers’ act there is 
little of worth. The sight of a man 
doing a feminine toe dance is far from 
elevating and entertaining. The 
Schenck brothers do marvelous equili- 
bristic feats, ane holdovers are Grant 
and Hoag, Those French Girls and 
Roxy La Rocca. 


Offerings for Next Week 


Sundav evening marks the return to 
the Majestic theater of “The Prince of 
Pilsen,” the Pixley-Luders musical com- 
edy, which is one of the greatest suc- 
cesses ever written. The company will 
introduce many new faces, and in the 
chief comedy role will come ‘“Jess” 
Dandy, a German dialect comedian who 
created the role of Hans Wagner. Lot- 
tie Kendall, the mezzo-soprano, who is 
a favorite in this city will have a prom- 
inent role and will be one of the famous 
quartette which includes Mary Murray, 
Fred Lyon, and Bernard 


the French maid, will do the famous 
whirlwind dance with Bobby Woolsey, 
who is east as the French concierge, 
Francois. The chorus is said to be the 
pick of Broadway, with picture girls 


who can sing. An entirely new scenic | 


production and costumes, with an aug- 
mented orchestra, will lend flavor to 
this notable revival. 


Vaudeville history in Los Angeles 
will be marked by its supreme event 
the coming fortnight, when 
Bernhardt, the world-famous actress 
will fill a two weeks’ engagement. No 
attraction that has played in Los An- 
geles has had so tremendous an ad- 
vance sale, practically 50,000 of the 


56,000 seats for the entire two weeks | 


already having been sold. Madame 
Bernhardt, coming under the direction 
of Martin Beck, brings with her a co- 
terice of players selected from her own 
Theatre Sarah Bernhardt, Paris, headed 
by M. Tellegan. Her first week’s pro- 
eram includes, Monday and Tuesday, 
matinee and night, ‘‘Lucrece Borgia,” 
Wednesday and Thursday, matinee and 
night, “One Christmas Night,” Friday 
matinee and night, “Theodora,” Satur- 
day and Sunday, matinee and night, 
“Camille.” For each of these produc- 
tions full scenic, electric and property 
effects are carried. and a complete 
wardrobe. In every detail the presenta- 
tion will be complete. With Madame 
Bernhardt comes a bill 
vaudeville acts, each 
stamp of approval. These embrace the 
Philip Bartholomae players in an unique 
skit, “And They Lived Happy Ever 
After;” Josie Heather, the clever Eng- 
lish comedienne; Brenner & Ratcliffe 
in a skit called “At the Flower Shop,” 
McMahon, Diamond and Clemence in 
a singing and dancing number, “The 
Searecrow;” Ignatius Cardosh, piano 
virtuoso, and Lolo, the Indian mystic, 
who is the only holdover. There will be 
especially selected orchestral music for 
the entire Bernhardt engagement. In 
her second week Madame Bernhardt, in 
addition to “Camille,” “One Christmas 
Night” and “Lucrece Borgia’ will give 
special productions of “Phadre”’ and 
“Ta Tosea.” Details will be announced 
later. Immediately after the Bernhardt 
engagement the Orpheum will show its 
talking motion views. 


Nat C. Goodwin's performance of 
Fagin in “Oliver Twist” continues to 
be the histrionic magnet that attracts 
crowded houses to the Morosco theater. 
Nothing that Goodwin has played in 





Ferguson. | 
Norma Brown, who will play Sidonie, | 


Sarah | 





of selected | 
with her own | 
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this city can approach his remarkable 
characterization of the sly old Jew of 
Dickens’ story. He is receiving bril- 
liant support from Harrison Hunter as 
Rill Sykes, Helen Robertson as Nancy, 
Grace Valentine as Oliver, Robert Ober 
as the Artful Dodger and from other of 
the Morosco Producing Company. This 
will be the last week of “Oliver Twist,” 
as the Morosco Producing Company is 
under contract to give the first stock 
production of Augustus Thomas’ fam- 
ous play, “The Witching Hour,” before 
March 10. This will also necessitate 
the postponement of the first produc- 
tion of Hayden Talbot’s new comedy, 
“C) Jee,’ written especially for Good- 
win’s use, and which was scheduled toa 
follow “Oliver Twist” on the Moroscs 
stage. 


“The Elixir of Youtn” keeps- up its 
laughing record at the Burbank thea- 
ter, where audiences that test the seat- 
ing capacity of the house acclaim the 
popularity of the Zellah Covington- 
Jules Simonson farce, which is lsiving 
up to the claim of the press agent that 
it is a funnier show than “Baby Mine” 
ard “Charle;s Aunt.» Tie audiences 
shriek with glee over the laughable 
secnes and s:tuations, they scream with 


Minnie Saltzman Stevens 





hilarity until the walls of the theater 
reverberate. Reyond providing an ex- 
ceptionally abundant amount of fun, no 
excuse for the existence of “The Elixir 
of “Youth” is offered, but as a farcical 
absurdity in which there is no let-up, 
it is a classic. It is exceedingly well 
played by the Burbank organization, 
which seems to extract as much fun 
out of its performance as do the audi- 
ences. Forrest Stanley, Grace Travers, 
Reatrice Nichols, Lillian BHlliott and 
other popular members are doing cap- 
ital work, and Zellah Covington himself 
is playing the leading role. 


Chicago Grand Opera Attractions. 


Of course, the event of the week— 
the event of many weeks to come—is 
the advent at the Auditorium of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, which 
opens its season Tuesday evening with 
Massenet’s opera, “Thais,” with Mary 
Garden, America’s celebrated diva, in 
the chief role. “Thais” is a lyric com- 
edy, based on the novel of Anatole 
Franee which has been sung in every 
eapital of Europe, but it remained for 
Mary Garden to give both France and 
America the best “Thais” that has ever 
been offered. The role of Athaniel is 





HAM BURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosec, Manager 


WEEK BEGINNING SUNDAY NIGHT, MARCH 2 
HENRY W. SAVAGE’S BIG, BRILLIANT REVIVAL OF 


“The Prince of Pilsen” 


With “JESS” DANDY, LOTTIE KEN DALL 


chorus and orchestra. Prices 50c to $2. 


MOROSCO THEATE 


and a specially selected cast, 


WED. MAT. 50c to $1.50. 


Broadway bet. 
Seventh and Eighth 


MATINEES THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS. 


i tt 2tsaBEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT, MARCH 3 


NAT CC, GOODWIN 


“T2E 2 §40,With the Morosco Producing Company, in the Third Week 


“OLIVER TWIST” 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Main Street. 
Near Saxth. 


"“THHWEEEEBEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, MARCH 2 
STR. Gai] 2a Third Successful Week of the New Comedy 


“The Elixir of Youth” 


With ZELLAH COVINGTON in the chief role. 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


SEATS NOW ON SALE 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
BEGINNING MATINEHD MONDAY, MARCH 32 
Mr. Martin Beck Offers 


Mime. Saraln Bernhardt 


and her Company from the Theater Sarah Bernhardt, Paris, with Mons Tellegan 
in Repertoire 
“AND THEY LIVED HAPPILY EVER AFTER” 


Philip 
JOSIE HEATHER 
Winsome English Comedienne 


Bartholomae’s Plavers 


BRENNER & RATCLIFFE 
“At the Flower Stand” 


McMAHON, DIAMOND & CLEMENCE 
‘"The Scare Crow’ 


IGNATIUS CARDOSH 
Piano Virtuoso 


LOLO, THE MYSTIC 
Indian Second Sight 


Orpheum Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and 8 p.m. World’s Motion Views. 


Bvery Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c and $1. Mat, 


Boxes and Loges. 


entrusted to Hector Dufranne, the ver- 
satile Parisian baritone, and Charles 
Dalmores, the tenor, will sing the part 
of Nicias. Gustav Huberdeau, the basso, 
sings Palemon and the smaller parts 
are to be given by distinguished sing- 
ers; with Constantin Nicolay, the Rus- 
sian basso, as the servant; Marie Ca- 
van, one of the American sopranos, as 
Crobyle; Minnie Egener, the Dutch so- 
prano, aS Myratale, and Louise Berat, 
the French contralto, as Albins. The 
musical director for the evening will 
be Cleofonte Campanini, with stage 
direction under Fernand Almanz. The 
chorus, orchestra and supernumeraries 
are said to be trained to perfection. 
Wednesday afternoon, March 5, is to be 
given over to a marvelous triple bill, 
a program extending over three and a 
half hours, including the second act of 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman,” intro- 
ducing Helen Stanley as Giuletta, Ruby 
Heyl as Niclaus, Edmond Warnery as 
Holman, Armand Crabbe as Dapertotto, 
Desire Defrere as Schlemiel, and Emilio 
Venturini as Pitichinaccio. ‘Hansel and 
Gretel” is to be given in English as the 
second part of the Wednesday after- 
noon program, with Marie Cavan, who 
is considered the greatest Hansel in 
this country, in that part. Mabel Rieg- 
elman, the youthful soprano of Oak- 
land. will singe Gretel, in which she 
made a distinct hit in Chicago. The 
role of the witch is in the efficient 
hands of Adele Legard, one of the 
mezzo-sopranos, while Louise Berat and 
Armand Crabbe will be heard as the 
mother and father. Helen Warrun will 
sing the roles of the Sandman and the 
Dewman. This will be followed by the 
grand ballet divertisement, with Rosina 
Galli as premier danseuse, in the fol- 
lowing program: 


Premiere Danseuse Etoile (Rosina Gall) 


at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50-75c and $1. 


All Performances, $1.50 


and Corps de Ballet: Slavic Dances 
(Dvorak), (a) Corps de Ballet, (b) Pas de 
Caractere, Rosina Galli, Anna Bollman 
and Corps de Ballet; Toreador et Anda- 
louse (Rubinstein), Corps de Ballet; Kra- 
kowiak (Glinka), Julie Hudak; Dutch Clog 
Dance (Lortzing), Corps de Ballet; Haba- 
nera from ‘Natoma’? (Herbert). Rosina 
Galli; Hungarian Dance, No. 5 (Brahms), 
Corps de Ballet; La Ciociara. Pas de 
Caractere (G. Vanuccini), Julie Hudak and 
Luigi Albertieri; Adagio (Joh. Strauss); 
Pizzicato—Polka from ‘‘Sylvia’’ (Delibes), 
Rosina Galli; Valse, ‘‘Roses from the 
South’ (Joh. Strauss), Rosina Galli and 
the entire Corps de Ballet. 

Wednesday cvening, March 5, Verdi’s 
superb dramatic opera, “Rigoletto” wil] 
be presented, with Luisa Tetrazzini sup- 
ported bv the full strength of the Ital- 
ian section. It is doubtful if in the en- 
tire history of opera there has been a 
prima donna who has had such a ro- 
mantic career as Mme. Tetrazzini, who 
will sing Gilda. She holds a foremost 
place in both the operatic and concert 
field, her wonderful voice making her 
a peer of singers. Mario Sammarco, 
the Sicilian baritone who is one of 
the most popular singers in American 
grand opera, has the part of Rigoletto, 
while Gustave Huberdeau will be at 
home as Sparafucile. For the last three 
seasons Marguerite Keves has been 
singing herself into fame, and her past 
successes as Maddelina have warranted 
her being entrusted with that part. 
Louise Berat will sing Giovanni and 
Constantin Nicolay will be Conterone. 
The famous quartet is thereby assured. 
Friday evening Richard Wagner’s “Die 
Walkuere” is to be given, with Minnie 
Saltzman-Stevens, the new Wagnerian 
soprano as Brunnhilde. The first per- 
formance of grand opera she ever saw 
was “Die Walkuere,” and she made her 
American debut in that part in the 
same theater in which she first wit- 
nessed it. Sieglinde will be sung by 
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Jane Osborn-Hanna, and Eleanora de 
Cisneros, the mezzo-soprano has been 
especially engaged for [Fricka. Charles 
Dalmores will be Siegmund, while Henri 
Scott, leading basso, will have a part 
in which he has triumphed all over the 
country—that of Hunding. Clarence 
Whitehill, the talented baritone, is cast 
as Wotan, and Minnie Egener will be 
Ortlinde, with Ruby Heyl as Waltraute. 
Other singers are Louise Berat, Jenny 
Dufau, Marie Cavan, Marguerite Keyes, 
Adele Legard and Helen Stanley. Sat- 
urday afternoon Victor Herbert’s cele- 
brated opera in three acts, a story of 
our own missions, “Natoma” will be 
sung, with Mary Garden as the Indian 
girl, Helen Stanley as Barbara, George 
Hamlin as Lieut. Paul Merrill, Henry 
Seott as Don Francisco and Hector 
Dufranne in his famous part of Father 
Peralta. Mario Sammarco has the role 
of Juan Bautista Alvarado, his first 
English role, and in which his diction 
is said to be perfect. Other characters 
are in capable hands. Saturday night 
has been held for “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” with Luisa Tetrazzini, who has 
been called the greatest of Lucias in 
that role. Aristodemo Giorgini, the new 
lyric tenor will be Edgardo, Giovanni 
Polese, the baritone will sing Lord 
Enrico, Gustab Huberdeau is to be Ralt- 
mondo, and other parts are well cast. 
Sunday afternoon at the Shrine Audi- 
torium will be given over to a sym- 
phony concert and other renditions by 
the Campanini Orchestra. The second 
week’s offerings will be of equal inter- 
est, with ‘‘Tristan and Isolde,” as one 
of the big features. 


Westerners who have heard of the 
charms of Adeline Genee these many 
months, by tongue and critic, through 
magazine and newspaper and photog- 
rapher, will be delighted to hear that 
she is to come to Los Angeles the last 
week in March with her company of 
dancers. This little danseuse has taken 
the world by storm, and her advent is 
almost as notable as that of the grand 
opera, offering. 

But two more artists are to appear 
here in the Philharmonic course, and 
they are Josef Lhevinne, the pianist, 
who comes April 1, and Eugene Ysaye, 
the violinist, who will be here April 29 
to close the series. 


“la Flambee” Now“The Epy” of Gotham 


In “The* Spy,” now running at the 
Empire theater, is a well-acted, inter- 
esting offering. It is an English version 
of Henry Kistemaecker’s play “La 
Flambee,” by Peter Le Marchant, the 
scene laid in France near Mijoux. The 
action takes place in Baron Stettin’s 
catle from which may be seen forti- 
fications in process of construction by 
the French government under charge 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Felt, the iron 
man with the reputation of bending all 
men to his will, who by sheer force of 
mental power has placed himself in 
line for head of the next ministry. 
Trouble has occurred between Felt and 
his wife and Marcel Beaucourt, a law- 
yer of unusual reputation, has stepped 
in to console her. She has come to the 
conclusion that divorce and re-mar- 
riage are necessary to her happiness. 
She has hesitated on account of her 
son, a little fellow of six, but she now 
feels that his future will not be injured 
by her action. She puts the matter 
before a priest, her one time father 
confessor, but Monseigneur has but one 
word to say. The church cannot sanc- 
tion divorce. Marriage is a sacrament, 
if Monique severs her connection with 
her husband and marries another man 
in the eyes of heaven he will be her 
lover. The priest’s attitude but strength- 
ens her determination. She makes an 
appointment with Beaucourt to consid- 
er details. She will leave the door of 
her room unlocked. He is to come at 
one o’clock and enter without knock- 
ing. Felt has already thrown the 
~-vntlet before Beaucourt. He has told 
him that he loves his wife, that his 
liaison with the other woman was 
merely a rash and final effort to win 
his wife’s regard and that as the 
stronger man he will win eventually. 








As Felt takes his candle to go to his!ique at the door saying words that 


room he is stopped by Jules Glogau 
who asks for a word in private. Glogau 
is a clever man, and he has the man 
of iron in his power. It seems that Felt 
has spent large sums of borrowed 
money. Glogau has gradually acquired 
his notes and now intends to press the 
claim. The notes will be presented for 
payment in three days. Felt must find 
the money or be disgraced. His pros- 
pects for political advancement will 
fail. Their conversation is interrupted. 
Glogau says that he will come to Felt’s 
room in ten minutes for he has a pro- 
posal. The curtain falls as they ascend 
the stairs. The next act takes place in 
Monique Felt’s boudior. The curtain 
rises upon an empty stage. Her little 
maid opens the door and calls, at first 
cently and then in a terror-stricken 
voice. She is frightened. She cannot 
explain, but she thinks Madame may 
have fallen out of bed. She heard 
something heavy fall and then silence 








will keep him from entering. The foot- 
steps recede but Felt understands. He 
throws her off 

But Monique’s new-found love is too 
Strong. It breaks down his suspicious. 
It is now her turn to be strong. She 
must find a way to save him. Together 
they go to his room. The body must 
not be found there. The next morning 
Glogau is discovered sitting in his 
chair, with only a mark on his throat 
to indicate how he met his death. 
Beaucourt has charge of the investi- 
zation. He learns from the priest that 
Monique and her husband have made 
up their differences. In one hour, says 
the priest, he has undone what Beau- 
court has taken two years to do. Beau- 
court guesses that Felt committed the 
erime. In his pique he makes up his 
mind to bring the murderer to justice. 
The two men meet. And the the man 
of iron speaks. He admits the murder 
and announces his intention to give 
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that was terrifying. A fine sense of 
mystery and suspense is created, Moni- 
que laughs at the child’s fears and 
sends her to bed. A monent later an 
insistent knocking is heard. Monique 
Opens the door and her husband comes 
in. He asks permission to stay in the 
room. This Monique cannot permit. 
Felt is excited and very nervous. Final- 
ly, it comes out that he has murder- 
ed Glogau. Glogau made a proposal 
that touched his soldier’s honor and in 
a second his hand was upon the other’s 
throat and pressed too hard. The life- 
less figure fell at his feet. He has come 
to his wife’s room to say the last things 
that must be said before he gives him- 
self up. As he talks she comes to know 
that he has always loved her, and that 
his harsh ways were those of the sol- 
dier who gets what he wants by force. 
She is touched. He is in trouble. But 
there is Beaucourt, coming now any 
minute. At last his footsteps and Mon- 


himself up, but he wishes Beaucourt to 
understand. The honor of France was 
touched and the soldier vindicated it. 
Glogau was a spy. He had suggested 
to Felt to save himself by selling the 
plans of the fortifications. Beaucourt 
understands and now assumes control 
in earnest. Felt is too valuable to his 
country to be sacrificed. Beaucourt will 
not permit him to give himself up. He 
himself will make explanations to the 
government. And he leaves Monique 
and her husband at one with their life 
before them. Cyril Keightly as Felt and 
Julian L’Estrange as Beaucourt, who 
have already won honor this season for 
their excellent playing in “The New 
Sin,’ are eminently satisfactory as also 
is Edith Wynne Matthison as Monique. 
A special word of praise should be said 
for Jane May for her playing of the 
tiny part of Annette. She is only on the 
stage for a minute or two at the be- 
ginning of the second act. But as the 
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APPOINT US 
GUARDIAN 
Of Your Children 


You can have us appoint- 
ed guardian of your children 
this bank is a good deal 
more trustworthy than an 
individual. We will see to 
your children’s education, 
carry out all of your wishes, 
and be a real friend to your 
child. Money will be paid 
over at stated intervals if de- 
sired. 
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CALIFORNIA REALTY CORPORATION 


Los ANGELES 





353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN §S. DODGE, Director. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Not Coal Lands. 
015689 
U. S. Land Office at 
Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 18, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
M. Garland, whose postoffice address is 
024 Huntington Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the ist day of June, 1912, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 015689, to purchase the WY%4SHY, 
Section 10, Township 1 South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act of 
June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the “Timber and Stone Law,” at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$120.00, and the land $80.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 29th day of April, 1918, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a contest 
at any time before patent issues, by filing 
a corroborated affidavit in this office, al- 
leging facts which would defeat the en- 


try 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
February 26, 1913. 

Not coal lands. 03756 

NOTICE is hereby given that Guillermo 
Bojorquez. of Palms, Cal., who, on Jan- 
uary 6, 1906, made Homested entry, No. 
03756, for Lots 1, 2, 3 & 4, Section 19, Town» 
ship 1 S., Range 16 W., S. B. Meridian, has 
filed notice of intention to make five 
year proof to establish claim to the land 
above clescribed, before the Register and 
Receiver, United States Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, on the 9th day of 
April, 1918, at 9 o’elock a, m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: N. §S. 
Guzman, of Palms, Cal.; Morton Allen, 
Juan Vargas, Francisco Trujillo, Dolores 
Trujillo, all of Topanga, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 





THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any aim- 
jlar publication on the coaat. 





frightened little maid she succeeds in 
setting the keynote of the act which 
had to lead up to the murder and the 
horror of the husband and wife setting 
things to rights. 
ANNE PAGE. 
New York, Feb. 24, 19183. 
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Here is a book of such whimsical! 
absurdity that it keeps 
a continual 


the reader in 
chuckle—it provides as 
entertaining an hour of light reading 


as the most captious critic could de- 
sire. Who would suppose that Louis 
Joseph Vance, concoctor of melodram- 
atic novels, could conceive such a 
swashbuckling, irrepresssible story as 
“The Day of Days?” It is an extrava- 
ganza—named so on the title page— 
and the adventures that befall Percival 
Sybarite from 11:10 Saturday evening 
to 9:45 Sunday morning are rapid-fire, 
self loading, breathless. The title is 
taken from “Kismet,” in which the 
Oriental decree is given that each man 
shall range the gamut of life and love 
in his Day of Days. P. Sybarite’s day 
begins when he has escorted a charm- 
ing young woman to the theater, She 
being a mysterious fellow-boarder. He 
rescues her from the machinations of 
a villian, breaks the bank in a gam- 
bling house, is threatened with death 
half a dozen times, saves a lady of 
questionable reputation from murder, 
attends a fashionable masquerade as 
Nemesis, rescues a young cousin from 
a hideous dive below the dead line— 
then brings things to a climax by 
saving the young woman all over again 
and winning her and her fortune for 
himself. It is all deliciously foolish, 
and P. Sybarite is the most charming 
and different hero of late fiction. (“The 
Day of Days,’ by Louis Joseph Vance. 
Little, Brown & Co.) 


“Cry in The Wilderness” 


We have grown to expect good things 
from Mary E. Waller, whose ‘“Wood- 
Carver of "Lympus” brought her into 
the limelight of public favor and popu- 
larity. Perhaps all her books have had 
a strong smack of the sentimental, but 
her gift of narrative and her excellent 
diction formed a good counterbalance. 
But her latest novel, “A Cry in the 
Wilderness’ is all sentiment—slushy, 
sloppy sentiment. Not sex interest, or 
the Robert Chambers hecticism; but 
the sentiment delighted in by Bertha 
M. Clay and writers of her ilk. Marcia 
Farrell, the heroine, has rather incred- 
ulous luck when, on the verge of star- 
vation in New York, she answers a 
want ad for a Canadian post which 
provides her with a good position, 
clears up the mystery of her life and 
brings love. Things don’t happen like 
that—and it is hard to strain the imag- 
ination to meet the author’s demand. It 
would seem that Miss Waller has tried 
so hard to be original that she has suc- 
ceeded only in being rather repellent. 
Gordon Ewart, who is Marcia’s employ- 
er and then her lover, proves to have 
been the husband of Marcia’s mother. 
For a time the girl fears that he is her 
father and runs away—but, of course, 
he overtakes her and by assuring her 
that her mother and he were husband 
and wife “only in name” persuades her 
to marry him. It is a_ sickly plot, 
couched in sickly sentimentalism, and 
surely not a credit to Miss Waller. 
Even her pen seems to have lost its 
power of description and characteriza- 
tion, for the book holds interest from 
neither point. (‘A Cry in the Wilder- 
ness.” By Mary E. Waller. Little, 
Brown & Co.) 


“Island of Beautiful Things” 


When romantic schoolgirls are called 
upon to write a story for their English 
classes, they usually achieve something 
like Will Allen Dromgoole’s “The Island 
cf Beautiful Things’—of course not 
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with the finished skill of Miss Drom- 
goole’s writing; but with a similarity of 
plot and soliloquy. 
seem real—they g0 
beautiful sentiments which, 
but platitudes of the first water. They 
talk—or rather, they orate in high- 
flown phrases. The Man has had his 
heart cracked by a faithless Woman, 
and the Girl proceeds to caulk up the 
seam until it can’t be discovered with 
the naked eye, although, of course, ‘the 
scar is still there.’ There is never a 
moment of suspense and never a second 
of keen interest. 


about spouting 
alas, are 


The only appealing | 


Her people do not | 








thing in the book is the friendship of | 


The Man and The Boy—for The Boy is 
a most alluring little rascal, and one 
who gets next to the heart. The re- 
mainder of the book impels smiles be- 
cause of the absurdity of it. We like 
good things, but not goody-goody ones. 
(‘The Island of Beautiful Things.” 
Will Allen Dromgoole. L. C. Page & Co.) 


Notes From Bookland 


In 1866 I was an undergraduate of a 
year’s standing at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, certainly not an unlettered acad- 
emy, wrote Andrew Lang a few weeks 
before he died. In that year the early 
and the best poems of a considerable 
Balliol poet were published; he had 
“sone down” some eight years before. 
Being young and green, I eagerly 
sought for traditions about Mr. Swin- 
burne. One of his contemporaries, who 
took a first in the classical schools, 
told me he was a “smug.” Another, 
that, as Mr. Swinburne and his friend 
(ater a Seoteh professor) ‘were not 
ericketers, they proposed that they 
should combine to pey but a single 
subscription to the cricket club. A 
third, a tutor of the highest reputation 
as a moralist and metaphysician, mere- 
ly smiled at my early enthusiasm-—and 
told me nothing. A whitehaired college 
servant said that “Mr. Swinburne was 
a very quiet gentleman.” . A very 
humble parallel may follow. Some fool- 
ish person went seeking early anec- 
dotes of my native town—Selkirk on 
the Ettrick. From an intelligent towns- 
man he gathered much that was true 
and interesting about my younger 
brothers, who delighted in horses and 
dogs, hunted, shot and fished, and 
played cricket; one of them bowled for 
Gloucestershire and Oxford. But about 
me the inquiring literary snipe only 
heard that “Andra was aye the stupid 
ane o the fam’ly.”’ Yet I, too, had 
bowled for the local club, non sine 
gloria! Even that was forgotten. 


George Pernard Shaw is thus de- 
scribed by one who recently heard him 
debate with Hilaire Beloc: He was 
disappointing as a personality. ali, 
lean, straight as a dart and as keen, 
just a little brown showing through 


‘his white beard and hair. only a white 


collar and the glitter of his pincenez 
relieving the sombreness of his black 
clothes. His voice is clear, with a tenor 
note and the slightest of Irish accents. 
Tn speakine he faces his audience with 
the certainty of an old practised hand— 
no notes—not a trace of fumbling—no 
dull progression from point to point in 
a logical chain—but brilliant flashes 
here and there on a subject which he 
is striving not so much to expound as 
to irradiate—withal a certain elusive- 
ness altogether Irish and Shavian and, 
mav I add, professional. The whole de- 
bate struck me as professional, two 
brilliant men striving in a kind of mock 
enmity not to win but to impress the 
audience. Perhaps that is judging the 
debate and the debaters somewhat 
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IF YOU WANT 


AN IRRIGATOR 


an instrument that will make rivers of ink on your fingers 
and ditches of writing fluid on your paper don’t buy a 


Moore’s Non-Leakable 


but if you want a real fountain pen that will write the in- 
stant it touches the paper and a pen that does not stutter, 


splutter or blot— 


Ask Your Dealer for One Today 


If he can’t supply you, it will be a pleasure for the South- 
ern California distributors— 


CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS & WELCH CO. 


Booksellers 


252 South Spring Street 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Why Not Browser 


What do you do with your lunch hotr? Why not Browse awhile in The Old 


Bookshop? 


It’s a quiet and restful place. There are old Books to read and 


old Prints to look at. We are open evenings until 8 o’clock. We buy books, 
or, if you prefer it, we will trade our old Books for your old Books. 


Dawson's 


Main 3859. 


51.0" Sigiaee 


Bookshop 
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meanly: but throughout I had much | vellum, of George Leland Hunter’s “Ta- 


the same feeling evoked in me by the 
spectacle of two pugilists sparring for 
a purse in seeming deadliness of 
friendly purpose. On the whole, I think 
Belloc was wise to play for safety and 
dullness; had he given Shaw an open- 
ing he would, I am sure, have suc- 
cumbed, as Chesterton did last year, 
under a burst of pyrotechnics. 


In a letter to a New York editor Eliz- 
abeth Robins defends the verisimilitude 
of the basic incident in her novel “My 
Little Sister,” a young girl’s disappear- 
ance into white slavery. Miss Robins 
adduces the fact that in London there 
had been reported lost and never heard 


| of again fifty-three girls within the last 


year. This does not cover the point 
made last week by Mr. Lucian Cary— 
that this particular terrible thing does 
not ordinarily happen to girls of the 
upper middle classes. Another one of 
Miss Robins’ facts does not seem to 
cover it. A London magistrate, reading 
Miss Robins’ story, said: ‘This is the 
precise tragedy which befell the daugh- 
ters of an intimate friend of my wife’s 
—only in that case neither of the two 
girls has been heard of since.” Miss 
Robins’ letter recognizes that “the fact 
of any given incident of a story being 
true has litle enough bearing on the 
artistic truth of the story,” and it looks 
as though the failure of “My Little 
Sister” to convince Mr. Cary and oth- 
ers were a failure in artistic truth 
rather than a failure in truth to fact. 


George Middleton’s one-act play, 
“Tradition,” acted recently by New 
York woman suffragists, was published 
last Saturday by Holt in a volume con- 
taining five other one-act plays—‘On 
Bail,” “Their Wife,” “Waiting,” “The 
Chest of Pity,” and “Mothers.” The 
publishers expect these plays to appeal 
particularly to women. 


George Vane’s new novel, entitled 
“The Love Dream,’ is announced by 
John Lane Company. It tells the story 
of Sicilians of old lineage and consid- 
erable wealth who are settled in a 
manor house in England, and who are 
connected with the diplomatic circles 
in London. There is also a translation, 
by Alfred Allinson, of another of Ana- 
tole France’s novels called “The Aspi- 
rations of Jean Servien.” Two other 
books appearing at the same time are 
a large paper edition. on Normandy 





pestries: Their Origin, History and 
Renaissance,” and a biography of James 
Fenimore Cooper, by Mary E. Phillips, 
who has obtained, for the purposes of 
this work, permission from some mem- 
bers of the Cooper family to use ex- 
cerpts from letters, portraits and pic- 
tures which have never before left their 
hands. 


Three novels were published last 
week by Little, Brown & Co. "The Day 
of Days,” by Louis Joseph Vance; “On 
Board the Beatic,”’ by Anna Chapin 
Ray, and “The Maiden Manifest,” by 
Delia Campell Macleod. They also 
brought out “The Romance of the Men 
of Devon,’ by Francis Gribble, and 
“Famous Speeches” (second series), ed- 
ited by Herbert Paul. The publication 
of Jeffery Farnol’s new novel, “The 
Amateur Gentleman,” in which are told 
the adventures of a country-bred youth 
in London, is now definitely announced 
for the 15th of March. On the same 
date will be issued “The Mischief- 
Maker,’ by E. Phillips Oppenheim, 2 
novel in which the author returns to 
the type of fiction that brought him 
his greatest popularity—a blending of 
love, romance and diplomatic intrigue. 


“¥ wrote ‘Poor, Dear Margaret Kirby’ 
a number of years ago,’ says Kathleen 
Norris, whose volume of short stories 
under that title has just been published. 
‘T’ve forgotten now just where [ first 
submitted it, but when it came back I 
threw it into an old trunk and forgot 
all about it. When I began to take up 
writing seriously a member of my fam- 
ily found the manuscript and, without 
saying anything to me, sent it to Mun- 
sey’s Magazine. I don’t think I ever re- 
ceived more hearty encouragement or a 
more gratifying surprise than when I 
received the editor’s letter of accept- 
ance, with the check inclosed, in my 
mail about a fortnight later.” 


Charles A. Eastman, the Sioux author 
of “Red Hunters and the Animal Peo- 
ple,” evidently does not share the opin- 
ion of so many of our aborigines as to 
the treatment they have received from 
the white man. Ohiyesa—to give Mr, 
Eastman his native name—declared re~ 
cently that “the policy and ultimate 
purpose of Americans toward my race 
has been admirable, Christian in tone 
and theory.” 
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Although trading on the board this 
week has been comparatively quiet, 
the volume of transactions which have 
taken place this last mont hmakes Feb.- 
ruary prominent in the annals of the 


Los Angeles stock exchange, as the 
busiest February in many years with 
the single exception of 1910. While 


the complete totals have not yet been 
compiled Secretary Parsons estimated 
that the business deals would involve 
almost $700,000, which will be a 100 per 
eent increase over January. 


The market was even slacker than 
last week, caused by two exceedingly 
dull days Tuesday and Thursday. An- 
ticipation of the coming inauguration 
of President Wilson and doubt as to his 
policies toward Big Business in general 
are assigned as the cause. Despite the 
paucity of transactions the market in 
most cases has been firm, and prices 
well maintained. 

The upward flight of Amalgamated 
Oil securities has been the feature of 
the week. A few days ago shares could 
have been purchased around $83 and 
$84, but $86.50 is now the figure. The 
rise is said to be due to the bringing in 
of a new well in the La Habra district 
which gives promise of being a prolific 
producer. 

Union Oil advanced half a point and 
is quiet and firm at 92%. Union Provi- 
dent and United Petroleum are prac- 
tically at the same figure as was quot- 
ed last week. Nationa! Pacific has suf- 
fered a slight decline in value because 
of the assessment announced for March 
17. A further drop is predicted. The 
trouble is said to be due to the sand- 
ing up of National Pacific wells, which 
involves heavy expenses in the clean- 
ing. 

Announcement last Wednesday that a 
new well has been brought in by the 
Maricopa Queen Company should send 
Maricopa Northern and Midway North- 


ern up a few points at least, local bro- | 


kers believe. The former stock has been 
selling at 4% to 5c and the latter 9% to 
10. Neither security has figured on the 
board of late. 


That marked activity in telephone 
stocks which has been in progress for 
the last month was notably absent this 
week, probably due to the investiga- 
tions in the north. They are quoted at 
the same figure as last week. 

Los Angeles Investment Company 
stock has been unusually active, selling 
in large quantities 
$4.10. 

Bank stocks have heen exceptionally 
quiet with a small amount of German 
American changing hands at $390, 
which is slightly above the previous 
selling price. The bond market is prac- 
tically at a standstill. There is little or 
no activity in mining stocks. Monev 
has been easy, and there seems to be 
little demand for it. 





Banks and Banking 


Combined earnings of the thirty- 
seven national banks in New York citv 
in the period covered by the controller’s 
calls of Feb. 20. 1912, and Feb. 4, 1918. 
amounted to $27.081,000, as compared 
with $23.677.000 for the preceding 
twelve months, or the period covered 
by the calls of March 7, 1911, and Feb. 
20, 1912. Last vear’s earnings, there- 
fore, represent a gain of anproximately 
14 per cent over those of the previous 
vear. In the past twelve months, how- 
ever, four of the banks failed to earn 





|anything above expenses, the same 
| Sumber as in the previous period, and 
these, for the purpose of the following 
analysis, may be omitted from the rec- 
ord of the year’s return. That the 
twelve months ending Feb. 4 last were 
fairly profitable for the national banks 
of New York city, despite the general 


| Inactivity of the speculative markets, 


may be shown by the fact that the 
profitable banks of that period earned 
approximately 22.6 per cent on their 
combined capital and about 9.5 per cent 
on their combined capital and surplus. 
This compares with 18.8 per cent 
earned on the combined capital and &.5 
per cent on the combined capital and 
surplus in the preceding twelve months 


Since January 1, the amount of gold 
exported by New York banks reached 
with Saturday’s shipment of $3,100,- 
000 to South America $28,500,000. This 
was an unprecedented tota! for the 
period. In 1905 $28,2000,000 was sent 
out of the country in the correspond- 
ing six weeks, and in 1895 total ship- 
ments of $26,700,000 were recorded. 
These are our very largest movements 
| Of the precious metal from the United 
ewes in recent years: $62,000,000 in 
' April and May, 1904; $22,000,000 in 
| May and June, 1903; $54,000,000 in Jan- 
|uary, February and March, 1909, and 
| $32,000,000 in April, 1910. 


Warning to the German banks to ex- 
,ereise greater restrictions in their for- 
eign business appears to have borne 
fruit. While the demand of the Ger- 
Man money needing concerns was con- 
siderable, foreign countries have ap- 
proached the German market in a very 
-moderate masure. Only 249,000,000 
marks of last year’s offerings consisted 
of foreign securities, or but little more 
than 6 per cent. of the total. 





Bond and Stock Briefs 


State board of control will purchase 
$25,2000 of the $72,000 bond issue of 
| Ontario, which was voted for road im- 
provements. 


Up. toe Mareh 10° 2..p. no, 





the board of 


| supervisors of this county will receive 





bids for the Owensmouth school dis- 
trict bonds of $50,000, bonds to be of 
$1000 each and bearing 5% interest. 
Certified check of 8% must accompany 
each bid. 


Burbank will vote 


$20,000 for electric lighting system. 


Up to April 1, at 8 p. m. bids will be 


‘received by the city clerk of Oxnard 
|for the purchase of 200 of the municipal 


water works bonds of $500 each, bear- 
ing interest at 5 per cent.; certified 
check to be 5 per cent. 


German investors have been looking 
with greater favor upon investments 
in stoeks in recent vears, with the re- 
sult that the proportion of the annual 
security issues constituted by share 
eapital has been showing a steady in- 
crease in late years, In 1912 the secur- 
ities bearing fixed interest amounted 
to 2,726,000,000 marks, and the total 
stock issues to 1,276,000,000, or 32 per 
cent. of the total security issues for 
the vear. In the previous year stock 
issues made up 28 per cent.: in 1910, 
1G)2” Ber cent. in “O09 21.7. per .cents 
and in 1908, 20.2 per cent. In 1911 the 
stock issues comprised but 15.4 per 
cent. of the total, and the increase 
since has been regular. 
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around $4.09 and ; issue of $50,000 for a water system and 
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rounded 1866. Established in Los Angeles 1895 
Incerporated under the Laws of California 1899 


6% Interest 


Paid By the Largest and Strongest 
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Financial Institution in the Southwest 











—$1 up to $5000 will earn 6% interest. Your money will 
be safe with this company, which is the largest and strongest 
financial institution in the Southwest as well as the colossal 
and most successful concern of its kind in the world. 


Over $13,800,000. 











Paid In Capital and Surplus 








—every dollar will be backed, protected and guaranteed by 
nearly fourteen million dollars paid in capital and surplus of 
the Los Angeles Investment Company. 


= for Ninety Days 


—you may invest your money for 
ninety days, six months, one year 
Or more up to five years. 





—although these investments are 
made for stated periods, never has 
an investor in these Los Angeles 
Investment Company Gold Notes 
or stock failed to get his money 
back in full on demand. 


$1 or More—Call or Send 
Begin Today 











AND Secure 
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fjos Angeles Qiuvuesiment (f ompany 


60127 Broadway at Eighth Main 5647 
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Jot this down 

ABOUT L. A. GAS 
The Oalitgeis the Best, 
Titesservice Excels, 
It is an Efficient Fuel and 
You Save Money by using it. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET. 








We go to 


San Francisco 


every night 
Santa Fe’s new fast train 
The Saint BAe pe me daily 
offers you an evening of ease 
and a night of rest— 


The excellence of cuisine, equipment 
and courteous service will please you. 


Road bed otled—No dust 
The Angel: 


Brings you back 
Santa Fe City Office 
334 So. Spring St. 


Phone 60517 
Main 738 











CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. OFFICERS. 
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S. FEF. ZOMBRO, P ident, 
ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK vAMES B. GIST. Cashier. | 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway 





Capital, $800,000.00. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $244,000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 


S. W. Cor. Third and Main Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 


Profits, $700,000. —_ 
Ww. A. BONYNGE, President. 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 








NEWMAN ESSICK, Cashier. 
Capital, $200,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $73,000. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
IRST NATIONAL BANK W. T S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 


i iti k, $1,250,000. 
S. E. Cor. Second and Spring Capital Stock, $1,250,000 


Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 
>ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT.BANK =. Fr ROSSETTI. Cashier. 
Corner Fourth and Main 











V. H. ROSSETTI. Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, 200,000.00 Surplus and 
Profits, $800,000. 


J, E. FISHBURN, President. 
H. S. McKEER, Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 





AA ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
i°1S. E. Cor. Third and Spring 





ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 











AFTER THE SHOW = ee 
BUP AT THD FAMOUS CAFE REAL ESTATE Main. 


BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 
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TAINERS. Perfect Cuiat 
coe W. W. MINES & CO. 
BRISTOL CAFE REAL ESTATE 
4th & Spring 


4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 


H. W. Hellman Bldg 631 S. Spring Street 
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| [he Mission Play 











SECOND SEASON 
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Dramatic and Picturesque 


Reincarnation of 


Franciscan Romance and Glory 


Every afternoon 2:00 o’clock 
Every evening 8:15 o’clock™ 


Excepting Monday 


vo 1 Me... 


Mission Play House 
SAN GABRIEL 


Reserved seats on sale at Wiley B. Allen 
Company’s Music Store, 416 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, and the Mission Theatre box 
office, San Gabriel. 


Ample service for both afternoon and even- 
ing performances from Los Angeles. 


(MAIN STREET STATION) 


Pacific Electric Railway 


a a ee 





Lv. Los Angeles daily at 10:30 a.m. 
Ar. Chicago third day at 11:20 a.m. 


THROUGH SLEEPER TO 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 


and connecting enroute with 
sleeper to 


DAYS to(HHICAGO 


SOLID TRAIN DELUXE EQUIPMENT 


ya 


DENVER 


An excellent train for your next 
Eastern trip. 


Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., 
LOS ANGELES; 86 E. Colorado St., 


PASADENA, and other Salt Lake 
Route offices, 





THROUGH 
“<«7 Lake Roure-UNION PaciFic: NORTHWESTERN 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Hotel del Coronado Located amid surroundings that breathe 


rest and contentment. Finely parked 
American Plan, §4 per day and upward grounds, massed with gorgeous flowers 
and foliage, well kept roads and walks, 
splendid beach, golf links, tennis courts 
and polo fields combine to make Coronado 
an ideal resort. Recorded observations 
show Coronado’s climate the most equable 
in the world. 

Write for Booklet 


JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado, California. 
Los Angeles Agent, H. F. NORCROSS, 
334 South Spring Street, 
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Santa Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers All Hotels Open 
BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. GOLF. TENNIS. COACHING. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Batkding, Los Angeles, Cal. Phones: Main 4492, F 6576 


Daily Service 





FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
lally attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET | 






Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 

















Distinctiveness Extraordinary 


In Bullock's $39.50 Suits 


—Distinctive in cut, cloth and trimming—even the most plainly tail- 
ored garments have an air of grace and individuality not commonly 
found in suits at that price. 





—-There are suits of Ribbon Bedford cord in mode-and tan shades; 
suits of hard-finished diagonals in black-and-white combinations, 
French blue, tan and navy blue; suits of light gray homespuns, of 
serges in black and biscuit color, of navy blue Bedford cords. 


—One, two,three and four-button regular and semi-fancy novelty cuts 
—some in cutaway models and others with slanting corners—some of 
them quite unlike any heretofore shown. 


—Vesi effects. Round, flat collars. Regular and fancy cut collars with 
black moire or with eponge trimming. Long roll and novelty revers. 


—Some suits trimmed in contrasting colors—such as navy with old 4 


blue; French blue with black; tan with brown. 


—Skirts—some are draped, some plainly tailored, some with set-in 
pleats, some with short pleats, side laps and slot seams. 


—Among the most novel effects are the “combination” suits—the 
coats of plain brown or black, and the skirts of black-and-white or 
brown-and-white checks or stripes. 


—-Fashions no one who is looking for the exclusive, the different, the 
absolutely authoritative should fail to see. 


—A style display of exceptional magnitude, each suit of which is 
stamped with the approval of the Garment Queen, is being made 
upon the 2nd floor. 


—Suits at $39.50—yes, and other suits at other prices (those at $25 
being particularly notable). 


—Then there are superb new coats for Spring, new waists, more 
lovely than words can describe—of silks, of lingerie. Plain and elab- 
orate, Attractive values that are magnetic in their appeal. See them, 
by all means, before you make your selections. 2nd floor. 
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